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Days of ’39 


By MILTON JAMES FERGUSON 
President, American Library Association, 1938-39 


oING to California is no new expedi- 
G tion. Before it was a place on the 
map, it was an ideal in men’s dreams. 
Whether the ideal or the real is the truer 
and happier land I leave to philosophers 
and taxpayers to decide. But call it “Cal’”’ 
—an abbreviation I would advise the un- 
initiated to shun—or “Califor-ny-ay” of 
the Jasons of ’49, or California, it is a 
name to conjure with, a port toward 
which to tend though one may never make 
a landing. 

A childhood memory of talk about 
moving to California remains with me in 
a subdued but golden light, softened 
slightly by age and the trip long deferred. 
Thirty years ago, on the last Sunday of 
the year, a train crept up the eastern 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada. ‘There was 
snow everywhere—festooning the pines 
and putting the snowsheds to their practi- 
cal use. ‘The crest was passed, and 
down the long and easy westerly hills a 
magical change was wrought. The warm 
breath of the valley turned the landscape 
into a scene for make-believe, or opera 
on a boundless scale. So, to a certain 
young adventurer with his family, this 
was California, the land of gold and 
golden wheat and golden fruit and flow- 
ers. And a land it became of ambitious 
plans for the spread of libraries; because 
in the thoughts of men down the ages 
there are golden nuggets of the mind 


which must be made available to the 
dwellers in golden lands. 

One cannot long reside in the morning 
shadow of the Sierra without being caught 
by the romance and adventure of the mid- 
century period. Across a wilderness con- 
tinent, roadless, inhabited by roving bands 
of the American native, and vast herds 
of buffalo, came a questing nation. 
Around the southern Horn and over the 
dank Isthmus they streamed. Men at 
first, then families, they pressed on, un- 
daunted by Indian raid, pestilence, cold 
or heat, shipwreck, hunger, death. ‘The 
weak might perish, carried to a beyond 
of golden visions. The strong, redshirted 
and redblooded, would not be denied. 
They knew that “gold is where you find 
2” 

In their first frenzy they cared little 
for beauty of mountain stream, magni- 
ficence of forest, majesty of snow-capped 
mountain, peace of fertile valley. What 
matter if high pressure water carried the 
hills into the great river, thus ending its 
navigability and providing a flood prob- 
lem for the following generations? Gold 
in the earth must be found; for gold 
meant comforts for the old folks in the 
east and foundations for new families in 
the west; it meant commerce around the 
world, and sinews of war in that unfor- 
tunate dispute between brothers. 

I like to think that in those pioneering 
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days certain practices were soon estab- 
lished as indispensable features of the 
democratic way of living: the right to 
work, one’s 
goods, safety from attack of one’s person. 
Then a canvas hut had protective value 
beyond that of an armored truck today. 
Law and order were soon the rule, the 
western thriller to the contrary notwith- 
standing. To be sure, men were young 
and reckless. Would not the morrow 
bring a fortune? 
faces. 


undisputed possession of 


So let there be no long 
The hungry and unfortunate were 
fed—though whisky were a dollar twenty- 
five a drink. It was a courageous life. 
Gold was found; gold was used profitably 
or lost with equal equanimity. Out of 
it all came a state rich in climate and 
soil, proud of its noble hills, anxious to 
conserve its magnificent trees and moun- 
tain streams. Its critics charge it with 
fear of and little 
brown men—a subject sure to produce 
endless debate. 


unreasoning insects 
But the abiding quality 
of its ’49 adventure and romance no one 
questions; and of its many fruits the 


world has given positive testimony. 


CONTRASTS 


We are meeting here by the Golden 
Gate in a conference in which I am sure 
you will pardon my personal delight and 
pride. In my American house this state 
is one of its most delightful mansions. It 
would be a mistake for me here to give 
free reign to my imagination and memories 
of my California. Besides, we are not 
back in the days of °49; or the early 
nineteen hundreds I first knew. We are 
*3gers. And the space between those two 
eras is far wider, as history runs, than 
the color of a shirt or the mere ninety 
years that separate them. The buffalo 


The Indian, 


has become a zoo piece. 
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wrapped in a commercially made and dyed 
blanket, sits at the railway station sell- 
ing his too often unauthentic wares. The 
vast plain has become a dustbowl, driving 
bewildered tenant farmers into helpless, 
hopeless searching, somewhere, for honest 
toil at an honest wage. Instead of trav- 
eling by ox-drawn wagon, or the billow- 
ing canvas of the speedy clipper, we ’39ers 
came west in trains so smooth, so perfect, 
that even the temperature is adjusted to 
our delicate skin; or by those magic clip- 
pers of the sky which span the continent 
as in a dream. 


Wuat Has Happenep? 


What has happened to this America our 
founding fathers established for our free 
abode? The democratic-capitalist system, 
confirmed by history, offering the lowest- 
born a chance to rise to his true level, the 
means through which this land achieved 
an abundance unequalled in all time, is 
being undermined by warring of its nat- 
ural partners, capital and labor. Where 
crops are plowed under and food animals 
shot down and buried, want and hunger 
and high prices prevail. The gold mined 
at great effort from our own and from 
foreign hills we have gathered into a vast 
store and, after the fashion of that Bibli- 
cal holder of a single talent, buried again 
in the hills—of Kentucky. 
agents in uniform shirts and belts insidi- 


Foreign 


ously plot our enslavement to alien cus- 
We and 


advise or order other nations where to 


toms. ourselves look abroad 
head in or else—. Taxes soar to heights 
which must make the dry bones of our 
Revolutionary patriots rattle in jitterbug 
fashion. Government grows fabulously 


expensive and bewilderingly inefficient. 


Science achieves such miracles as throwing 


(Continued on page 519) 
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Library Development within the States 


By RALPH MUNN 


President, American Library Association, 1939-40 


S WE approach the end of this con- 
ference, one during which the gen- 
eral sessions at least have dealt with the 
inspirational aspects of books and reading, 
I must bring you back to the stern realities 
of our library world. I thank President 
Ferguson for this brief holiday from every- 
day problems and for the opportunity to 
think of the book as a civilizing and cul- 
tural force and not just as a commodity 
to be distributed by librarians. I make 
no apology, however, for directing your 
attention to some of the problems which 
face you at home. 


AN URGENT PROBLEM 


During the coming year I urge that we 
all direct our thought and effort to the 
development of our own state library agen- 
cies. It is, of course, the movement for 
federal and state aid which now makes it 
so urgent that our state agencies be de- 
veloped. 

The federal aid bill specifies that to 
qualify for funds the state library agency 
must submit a plan for allocating those 
funds which will effectively lessen the in- 
equalities in library service. In some 
states, the personnel of the state agency is 
actually not qualified to make and admin- 
ister these plans. To share in federal 
funds, the state must also certify that all 
appointments and tenure of personnel in 
the state library agency are based upon 


merit and efficiency, and without regard to 
political considerations. Many states, in 
addition to Pennsylvania from which I 
come, would be unable to certify to this 
degree of purity. If the federal aid bill 
were passed tomorrow, less than half of 
our states could honestly qualify for fed- 
eral aid, and use it effectively. State aid 
is not subject to such qualifying require- 
ments from the outside, but it is likely to 
be given only when the state library agency 
can command the confidence of legislators. 


Not AN ATTACK 


I greatly regret that this address will 
be taken by some as an attack upon our 
state agencies. It is intended as a sincere 
attempt to arouse constructive interest and 
helpful activity in behalf of a type of li- 
brary which has been neglected even by 
the profession. At the outset I would of 
course wish to pay my respects to a few 
states which have had strong and success- 
ful agencies for many years. New York 
and New Jersey in the east, and California 
and Oregon in the west would occur to 
all of you as conspicuous examples. More 
recently, Louisiana and Arkansas have 
been blazing a new trail in the south, and 
Ohio has come to life again. I would 
recognize that some states, though they 
have failed to develop a state-wide pro- 
gram, may properly take pride in activi- 
ties relating to local history, archives, law, 
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I would also 
acknowledge that it is partly my own 
fault that the Pennsylvania State Library 
was riddled with politics during the last 
administration; if that condition exists in 
your state, you must share the blame. But 
after all the exemptions and excuses are 
made, we are forced to agree with Dr. 
Joeckel who in his recent report, Library 
Service, states: “A general appraisal of 
the record of the states in library service 
must conclude that they are the weakest 
link in the chain of library development.” 


or legislative reference. 


Our First Concern 


Our first concern for the state agencies 
is to free them from political domination, 
in order that they can secure competent 
and permanent staffs. In some cases, ca- 
pable people cannot be lured to the state’s 
service even by generous salaries, because 
they must first secure the endorsement of a 
political sponsor, and because they may be 
dismissed with the first change in party 
control. 

Some states have avoided the devastating 
effect of politics through control by a non- 
partisan commission; others have secured 
capable and permanent personnel through 
civil service. Certification is now being 
promoted as a protection against the ap- 
pointment of the untrained. 

Conditions vary, but if yours is one of 
the states in which library personnel is 
chosen upon a political basis, I urge that 
you take that fact as a personal and pro- 
fessional challenge. Join with your asso- 
ciates in the state association in an attempt 
to clean house, and to destroy the power of 
the politicians to appoint their henchmen 
and their sisters-in-law to library positions. 

Although sadly lacking in quality, our 


state library agencies will pass any quanti- 
There are 154 of them, an 


tative test. 
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average of more than three agencies per 
state. In general—and please note that 
there are exceptions—this multiplication 
of agencies was caused by the decadence 
of the original one, usually the state li- 
brary. Because it was so often adminis- 
tered by a political appointee who wanted 
only to be left alone, public library, legis- 
lative reference, and historical commissions 
were established separately. 

If your state is one in which there are 
multiple agencies, their merger should at 
least be considered. All of them are no 
doubt operating upon starvation budgets 
and unable to function adequately. Merg- 
ers which would eliminate the duplication 
of administrative and other expenses would 
perhaps give a consolidated budget with 
which more could be accomplished. 

The extent to which responsibility has 
been divided is shown by the fact that in 
31 states federal and state aid would be 
administered by some type of library com- 
mission and not by the state library. The 
most immediate and urgent task, then, re- 
lates to these 31 commissions and 17 li- 
braries which are charged with the duty 
of establishing and promoting library serv- 
ice throughout their respective states. 

With the advice of librarians who are 
closely in touch with these agencies of 
state-wide character, I would group them 
as follows: 


Eight are highly developed and exert a 
forceful influence throughout their states. 

Three are in process of reorganization and 
show promise of joining the first group. 

Fifteen are going concerns with profes- 
sional librarians in charge, but for some 
reason lacking in the forcefulness and power 
which would raise them to the first rank. 

Fourteen are definitely weak, due to poli- 
tics, lack of forceful leadership, or starva- 
tion budgets. 

Eight were so recently established that it 
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is hardly fair to judge them—four of these 
eight exist only on paper. 


AN INESCAPABLE RESPONSIBILITY 


As further evidence that this address is 
not an attack but an appeal for aid in 
behalf of a neglected group of library 
agencies, may I remind you that state li- 
brary associations have a definite and ines- 
capable responsibility toward them. Even 
if he were always entirely free to fight 
for ideal conditions, your state librarian 
or commission chief could not work effec- 
tively alone. 

In many cases the head of the state 
agency is appointed and can be dismissed 
by officers or boards which are subject to 
political pressure. A too vigorous protest 
against improper appointments to his staff, 
or an overzealous fight for increased funds, 
may have no other result than the li- 
brarian’s own dismissal and the appoint- 
ment of someone more compliant. 

Your state agency needs the active, vig- 
orous, and perhaps belligerent support of 
the state association. The association can 
usually challenge the methods of state off- 
cials without much fear of reprisals against 
individual members; it can secure the aid 
of civic, educational, and other organiza- 
tions of citizens in its campaigns. The 
state librarian, however, can rarely afford 
to fight his own bosses. 

Without endorsing government by pres- 
sure groups, we can still be good citizens 
by bringing our demands upon the state 
in the name of the association, and with 
whatever force it can muster. I believe 
it to be more than a coincidence that 
where we find a strong state library or 
commission, the library association is us- 
ually a vigorous one. 

The reorganization of the American Li- 
brary Association will no doubt claim much 


of the space in the library press during 
the coming year. It is a vital matter to 
all of us and we cannot neglect it. I would 
urge, however, that you not allow national 
library affairs to claim all of your time. 

Important as it is that we have a strong 
A.L.A., it is just as essential that we de- 
velop effective working units at home. 
One of my deepest convictions regarding 
A.L.A. reorganization is that the A.L.A. 
must grow stronger, but never at the ex- 
pense of the state associations. National 
and state bodies can and must be developed 
together, each adding strength to the other. 
As regional associations are established, 
they should provide for the continuance 
of the component state bodies for local 
affairs. Legislative committees and state 
officials will listen, at least, to their own 
constituents; they may resent the intru- 
sion of an association which also repre- 
sents neighboring states. 


KEYSTONE OF STATE DEVELOPMENT 


The state library agency is the keystone 
of library development within each state. 
With federal aid, it must plan and initiate 
methods, allocate and administer funds. 
With state aid, it must also plan and ad- 
minister. Assume, if you wish, that fed- 
eral aid is a fanciful dream which will 
never materialize, and that state aid will 
not spread to additional states. The in- 
escapable fact remains that the state library 
agency is the only one financed by the 
state as a whole and charged with the 
duty of expanding and developing service 
upon a state-wide basis. With or without 
federal or state aid, then, our state agen- 
cies are essential to progress. 

The year 1939-40 will, I hope, be an 
epochal one in the history of the American 
Library Association. The problems relat- 


(Continued on page 520) 








Lippincott and 


R. HERBERT PUTNAM, who recently 
D celebrated his fortieth anniversary 
as librarian of the Library of Congress, 
and Dean Louis Round Wilson, head of 
the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are winners this year 
respectively of the Lippincott and White 
“distinguished service” awards, according 
to announcement made at the second gen- 
eral session of the A.L.A. conference in 
San Francisco, June 21. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award, for 
“the most outstanding contribution to li- 
brarianship,” carries with it a gift of $500. 

The James Terry White Award is a 
medal given annually to a librarian for 
notable published professional writing, in 
this case Dr. Wilson’s study of the Geog- 
raphy of Reading. 

An unusual feature of the Lippincott 
award is an epigram written by Sinclair 
Lewis and used as an inscription on the 
award certificate. It reads: 

I doubt if I owe more to any of my 
teachers, even to such masters as Tinker of 
Yale, or to any editor or critic than to the 
several librarians who have shown so joyous 
a zeal in encouraging me to use their li- 


braries. The keepers of books are the un- 
armored keepers of civilization. 


Dr. Wilson’s book, the Geography of 
Reading, which was published in 1938 by 
the University of Chicago, presents a kind 
of “cultural relief map” for the whole 
country against which the library is pro- 
jected as a social agency which makes more 
effective the work of other agencies. 
Among the findings brought to public 
attention in the study is that if a state or 
a region ranks low in libraries it usually 
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White Awards 


shows a similar status in respect to other 
media for the dissemination of ideas. 

In naming Dr. Putnam for the Lippin- 
cott award, Franklin F. Hopper, chair- 
man of the Jury on Awards, said in part: 


Charged with the care of three libraries," 
he made of each a model and a challenge 
for his successors. 

He made the Library of Congress not 
only indispensable to the Congress itself, 
but an increasingly important instrument 
for the whole nation. 

A scholar by instinct, he brought to the 
Library of Congress consultants who add to 
its distinction and carry throughout the 
scholarly world new information about aids 
to research developed there under his di- 
rection. Appreciating the needs of the 
scholar, he made the Library of Congress 
outstanding in many fields; in maps and mu- 
sic and manuscripts, in prints and printed 
books, in Slavonic and Indic and Chinese 
and Japanese as well as in the tongues of 
western Europe and America. The His- 
panic collection, only recently acquired, and 
the foundation created for it, have given the 
Library of Congress an outstanding posi- 
tion in the field of Spanish-American rela- 
tions. The great Library of Congress 
Annex, just completed, constitutes the most 
notable recent achievement in the library 
world. 

Idealist and dreamer, Herbert Putnam 
has never lost the surefootedness and com- 
mon sense of the man of affairs. Of Ameri- 
can librarians of his day, he is an unques- 
tioned leader. 


Members of the Jury on Awards, in 
addition to Mr. Hopper, are: H. Mar- 
jorie Beal, Florence Bradley, William C. 
Haygood, Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, Ger- 
hard R. Lomer, and Ralph R. Shaw. 
and the Library of Con- 


1 Minneapolis, Boston, 


gress. 
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MacLeish Appointment Protested 


HE CHIEF topic at the San Francisco 
ial June 18 to 24, was 
President Roosevelt’s recommendation 
that Archibald MacLeish, distinguished 
American poet, be appointed librarian of 
Congress to succeed Herbert Putnam 
when Dr. Putnam retires August I. 

The Council, the convention as a whole 
at the first general session, and numerous 
groups and individuals sent wires and 
air mail letters to the President, Vice 
President, Senate Library Committee, and 
individual representatives in Congress, 
protesting the appointment, not because of 
any question regarding Mr. MacLeish as 
an individual, but because in their opinion 
he lacks both the training and experience 
which the librarian of Congress should 
have. 

The open letter carrying more than 
1400 signatures which President Milton 
J. Ferguson sent President Roosevelt after 
the first general session read as follows: 


An Open Letter to the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Members of the Senate: 


We think that the confirmation of Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish as librarian of Congress 
would be a calamity. Some of our reasons 
are given below. 





The American Library Association urges 
the Senate not to confirm the appointment of 
Archibald MacLeish as librarian of Con- 
gress, because he lacks the essential qualifica- 
tions of a librarian. 

His ability and distinction as a man of 
letters are unquestioned. (We are not con- 
cerned with his politics.) But librarianship 
is not a literary pursuit. 

Librarians, library trustees, and other 
citizen groups have worked for almost three- 
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quarters of a century for the extension and 
improvement of libraries—with such success 
that the United States holds undisputed 
world leadership in library service. A pri- 
mary reason for that success has been the 
emphasis on trained and experienced library 
administrators. 

A hundred years ago every important 
library post was filled by somebody's po- 
litical or personal choice. Now, nearly all 
are filled by men and women who have pre- 
pared themselves for that vocation. The 
appointment of a nonprofessional as head 
of the Library of Congress would endanger 
the merit system of appointment, to all li- 
brary positions, carefully built up during 
three generations. 

Mr. MacLeish could not qualify for the 
librarianship of any college or public library 
in America which attempts to maintain pro- 
fessional standards—as most do. He most 
certainly is not qualified to be the librarian 
of the largest and most important library in 
the world. 

The administration of the Library of Con- 
gress is not a simple task which can be learned 
quickly. It is complex and highly profes- 
sional. 

It involves personnel administration. The 
librarian is solely responsible for selection, 
appointment, training on the job, promotion, 
and discharge. The staff numbers 850 peo- 
ple. Many appointments are made each year. 

It involves financial administration of 
yearly expenditures of $3,000,000. 

It involves general library administration 
in all its aspects. The Library of Congress 
is the head and center of the library system 
of America. Its first duty is to the Congress 
and other officers of the government. But its 
varied services are also indispensable to 
scholars, special investigators, writers, the 
blind, universities, and all other libraries, in 
every state and territory. 

These services do not organize and run 
themselves. They must be continuously ad- 


(Continued on page 522) 

















Activities Committee Report Causes 
Lively Discussion 


EXT TO THE MacLeish nomination 

for librarian of Congress, the most 
talked of subject at the San Francisco con- 
ference was the third Activities Commit- 
tee report carried in the June issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 

The plan of dues proposed in the report, 
which would vary according to A.L.A. 
members’ salaries, met with general, al- 
though not unanimous approval.’ Ralph 
Shaw of Gary and Mary Helen McCrea 
of Spokane spoke against the plan at the 
open meeting of the Activities Committee’s 
advisory group, at which John S. Richards 
of Seattle presided, advocating instead a 
scale of dues varying with professional at- 
tainment and years of experience. This 
proposal, however, was not generally sup- 
ported at this meeting. 

Trade union representatives charged 
that the report favored staff associations as 
against library unions, but the three mem- 
bers of the Activities Committee present 
denied that any such implication was in- 
tended. The union representatives empha- 
sized the fact that trade unions today are 
greatly interested in improvement of serv- 
ice and in the general work of libraries 
and are not solely concerned with salaries 
and working conditions. 

Children’s, school, and young people’s 
librarians, discussing the report informally, 
expressed great appreciation for the atti- 
tude which Charles H. Brown, chairman 
of the third Activities Committee, and his 

1 Merely an expression of opinion of those at the 


meeting; to come up for action at the Mid-Winter 
Conference in December. 
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associates had taken toward their group 
and their interests. A joint committee rep- 
resenting the three groups is being ap- 
pointed to consider recommendations made 
regarding this report, as it concerns the 
sections and round table. 

The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, the National Association 
of State Libraries, and the American As- 
sociation of Library Schools were among 
groups endorsing the report in principle 
and favoring its adoption. 

On all sides were heard appreciative 
comments on the committee’s work as a 
whole. Final action on the report will 
probably be taken at the midwinter con- 
ference in Chicago next December. 


Ir You HAve SUGGESTIONS 
To Propose 


Meanwhile, Mr. Brown asks that mem- 
bers who have alternate plans to propose 
send them to him at Iowa State College 
Library, Ames. It will not be feasible 
to secure action on a plan first presented to 
the Council in December from the ftoor, 
but the Activities Committee will gladly 
present plans sent to them in advance so 
that both the committee and A.L.A. mem- 
bers as a whole can give them previous 
study. The December issue of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin will announce recommendations 
which the committee will make to the 
Council so that members will know sev- 
eral weeks before the meeting exactly what 
action will be advocated. 
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Newbery and Caldecott Winners 


By GLADYS ENGLISH 
Chairman, A.L.A. Section for Library Work with Children, 1938-39 


CCASIONALLY a children’s book ap- 
O pears that has freshness, vitality, and 
real distinction. Such a book is Elizabeth 
Enright’s Thimble Summer which re- 
ceived the Newbery Award at the San 
Francisco conference for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s lit- 
erature written last year. 

One feels the spell of the magic thimble 
from the first page when “the thermometer 
outside the village drugstore pointed a 
thin red finger to one hundred and ten 
degrees Fahrenheit,” to the last, when 
Garnet, feeling “that her happiness was 
growing out of all bounds, turned hand- 
spring after handspring down the _ pas- 
ture.” 

In this childlike story of a summer on 
a Wisconsin farm there is character, the 
warmth of human relationships, a true 
sense of fun, and underneath it all a deep 
knowledge and appreciation of country 


life. Indeed, Miss Enright has the 
weather-eye of the true farmer. 


All night long the rain fell readily with 
a sound of gutters running, eaves dripping, 
wet leaves slapping together. When Garnet 
held her breath and listened carefully, it 
almost seemed as if she could hear roots 
deep in the wet earth drinking and coming 
to life again. 


And though Miss Enright has always 
lived in a large city, the sights and sounds 
of those summers spent on her uncle’s 
farm in Wisconsin linger in her memory. 

Clear drops of water hung from every 
leaf and petal, and mourning doves cried 
softly from all the woods in the valley. 
Garnet saw a snake move like a drawn 
ribbon through wet ferns; she saw a cater- 
pillar with dewy fur climbing a mullein 
stalk, and a snail with his horns out en- 
joying the damp. 


Indeed there’s fine writing in this book, 
but best of all it is a story of modern 





Courtesy Farrar and Rinehart 


From ““THIMBLE SUMMER” 
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“AND THE WATERMELONS!” 


America and is as true of life today as 
Little Women was to the Concord of 
Louisa Alcott. Our boys and girls have 
already accepted with delight the world 
of Thimble Summer, where “Okay” is a 
universal expression, where blissful hours 
are spent in the “dime store” and where 
they stand on the highway and “hitch- 
hike” a ride into town. It is all here, 
our world, over which the older genera- 
tion shakes its head sadly, but which Eliza- 
beth Enright, in her youth and wisdom, 
understands to perfection and has caught 
between the covers of this enchanting 
book. The illustrations, too, are by Miss 
Enright—vivid flat colors and clear black 
and white drawings that are as modern 
in feeling and design as the story itself. 
Another joyful book is Mei Li, child- 
like in its appeal and worthy of the Calde- 
cott Medal. Thomas Handforth, the sec- 
ond American artist to receive this dis- 
tinguished picture book award, has lived 
in the Orient for a number of years and 
in Mei Li has created a beautiful book that 
reveals his own feeling for life behind the 
great wall of China. While he was work- 
ing in Peking, he discovered Mei Li, a 
real little Chinese girl, whose home was 


From Thimble Summer 
Courtesy Farrar and Rinehart 


in a neighboring compound. Her story 
tells of the way that she and her brother, 
San Yu, celebrated New Year’s Day. 
These beautiful lithographs reflect a 
gaiety equal to Caldecott’s own and reveal 
the same artistic insight and imagination. 

Thomas MHandforth’s absorption in 
China harks back to his childhood days in 
Tacoma. There, as a little boy of three, 
his favorite expedition was to the lily pond 
in the park, where standing on the moon 
bridge he discovered the magic circle of 
Yan and Ying reflected in the water be- 
low. The magic that he saw and felt as 
a child is as much a part of Mei Li as the 
impressions of his maturer years, and for 
that reason the book will stir the imagina- 
tion of all children. 

As Bulletin readers will remember, 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, is donor of the Newbery and 
Caldecott medals, awarded each year by 
the A.L.A. Section for Library Work 
with Children. Mr. Melcher was made 
an honorary member of its section at the 
San Francisco meeting and gave a na- 
tional broadcast with Miss Enright and 
Mr. Handforth, June 21, the morning 
after announcement of the awards. 














Ernest Cushing Richardson, 1 860-1939 


N THE death of Ernest Cushing Rich- 
I ardson, the library profession has lost 
one of its great pioneers, one of its distin- 
guished scholars, and one of its most pro- 
lific contributors. He entered Amherst 
College in 1876, the year of the foundation 
of the American Library Association, and, 
as assistant librarian, began his library 
His 
later official positions were librarian of 
Hartford Theological 1884- 
90; librarian of Princeton University, 
1890-1920, director, 1920-23, and honor- 
research professor in 


career a year before his graduation. 


Seminary, 


ary director and 
bibliography, 1923-25; consultant in bib- 
liography and research at the Library of 
Congress, from 1925 until his death. 

He was always a student, in school and 
out, in this country and in Germany, grad- 
uating from Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary in 1883 and obtaining his Ph.D. at 
Washington and Jefferson in 1887. He 
was always a teacher, in school and out— 
an instructor, and, 1885-90, associate pro- 
fessor of bibliography at Hartford, and at 
Princeton he taught various graduate 
courses in palaeography and text criti- 
cism. 

The more substantial of his early pub- 
lished works lay in the same direction as 
his teaching—Bibliographical Synopsis of 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 1887, critical 
edition of Hieronymus and Gennadius, De 
Viris Illustribus, et cetera, and the long 
continuation of these interests appears in 
some of his latest works, e.g., 4 World 
Catalogue of Manuscript Books, 1933-35, 
and Jacopo da Varagine, 1935. 


Characteristically, his earliest articles 
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in the field of library work were concerned 
with — classification—‘‘Why Librarians 
Know” in Library Journal, 1886—and 
library history—‘‘Antediluvian 
in Library Journal, 


Librar- 
1890. His 
book on Classification (first published in 
1901) is a classic in the theory and the 
bibliography of the subject, and his books, 
Some Old Egyptian Librarians, 1911, the 
Beginnings of Libraries, 1913, and Bibli- 
cal Libraries, 1914, are a delightful com- 
bination of his recondite learning, philo- 
sophical trend of thought, literary ability, 
and sense of humor (he never forgave some 


” 


ies, 


of his reviewers for the entire seriousness 
with which they took it all). 

As his Classification was “theoretical 
and practical,” so was all his work in bib- 
liography and library science. His pri- 
mary interest was in scholarly research, 
and the constant objective of his profes- 
sional activity was the practical one of 
making research materials available. Wit- 
ness his Writings on American History 
(published in 1902 and the beginning 
of a series still carried on under the aus-. 
pices of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation), and _ his Periodical 
Articles on 1907-1911—both 
undertaken in the pioneering spirit of dem- 
onstrating the bibliographical means to 
research ends. 


Index to 
Religion, 


No select list of his numerous books and 
articles—for that matter no complete list 
of them—could do justice to the variety 
and versatility of the manifestations of a 
temperament paradoxically 
philosophy or theory and 


composite of 
ingenuity in 


(Continued on page 520) 





When Problems Arise at the 
Loan Desk 


C. MARKLEY, an executive in Rob- 
R. inson’s internationally known de- 
partment store in Los Angeles, discussed 
with members of the San Francisco clinic 
on “Staff Relations with the Public,” 
sponsored by the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee and the Lending Section, principles 
and attitudes which a library as well as a 
department store might well regard as 
fundamental in dealing with patrons pre- 
senting special problems. 

Before Mr. Markley spoke, Constance 
Ewing of the Portland (Ore.) library 
staff, assisted by Mary Neikirk Baker of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Margaret Jean Clay 
of Victoria, B.C., Susan T. Smith of 
Berkeley, and Ethelwyn Crane Imhoff of 
Portland, presented a series of short skits 
depicting “problem patrons” at the loan 
desk. Judson T. Jennings of Seattle was 
an irate patron, returning a book chewed 
by a dog for which he refused responsibil- 
ity. Anne Fraser Leidendeker of Los An- 
geles made an indignant protest against 
the circulation of books on communism. 
Harriet Long of Salem, Ore., asked that 
the library grant her a special privilege in 
connection with a book to be reviewed at 
a book club. Thomas Brown, of Brook- 
lyn, demanded that the library cease to 
circulate such an “immoral book” as Studs 
Lonigan. 

Following the skits; Mr. Markley dis- 
cussed Robinson’s methods of dealing with 
similar problems, commented on library 
methods as indicated by the skits, and an- 
swered questions from the audience. Mr. 
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Markley’s comments and the discussion 
are reported in full. 


Mr. MarKELeEy’s ADDRESS 


You have invited me here to talk about 
what Robinson’s would do when problems 
arise with its patrons, and from some of 
the nice things you have heard your chair- 
man say perhaps you think we do not have 
any. On the contrary, we average 800 a 
week that reach the adjustment bureau. 
That does not mean there are 800 custom- 
ers who are not satisfied when they leave 
there, but 800 get to that acute stage. 
They are dealt with, the reports are made 
in triplicate, and later they are classified, 
so that we know from an analysis each 
week whether it is our merchandise, our 
service, the displays, or what it is that is 
causing trouble. 

I have been asked, “What are your 
rules for handling these various prob- 
lems? Perhaps it will shock you, and you 
will wonder how we get along, when I 
tell you we have no rules; we have no 
rule book because we do not want prob- 
lems handled according to rule. The pol- 
icy of Robinson’s with respect to public 
relations, was set up some fifty-six years 
ago by the founder of the store along 
unique and different lines. ‘The store is 
still individually controlled and owned, 
and those policies have been maintained 
through the years. ‘They have been passed 
on very much like tribal traditions from 
person to person, generation to generation, 
added to and adapted to the trends of the 
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time, but always with the main thought 
preserved. As a matter of fact, our policy 
is a living thing, not a rule book, and it 
is applied and governed by judgment and 
by understanding on the part—in varying 
degree, of course—of each one of the 2000 
members of our commercial family. 

To deal for a moment with the prin- 
ciples of handling people as we see them: 
Any of our people who successfully handle 
other people must know people, what they 
react to, and how they react. They must 
also like people because, if they do not, 
personal things will get in their way. And 
they must want to help people, not just to 
be crafty and shrewd to get out of a bad 
situation. ‘They must believe in the gen- 
eral good, and contribute their part toward 
the general good of people and for people. 

We do not look upon policy as most 
important. We do not look upon the 
principle of handling people as most im- 
portant. We look upon the application 
of policy and principle to problems as most 
important. It is not always what we do 
that counts; it is how we do it. 
what we say; it is how we say it. 


It is not 

I will 
use just one illustration to show what we 
mean by how we say it and what a dif- 
ference one little word can make. 

Mrs. Jones comes in and makes a pur- 
chase. The clerk knows it is Mrs. Jones, 
and when the purchase is finished she says, 
“Thank you, Mrs. Jones. Come in again.” 
That is fine. A lot of stores would con- 
sider that 100 per cent; we do not. We 
want that clerk to say, “Thank you, Mrs. 
Jones. Do come in again.” 

In the same way, when the credit man- 
ager rises to meet an applicant for credit, 
he does not just say, “Won’t you sit 


down?” He says, “Have a chair and be 
comfortable.” After that, he can ask 
questions. 


The public generally, or collectively, is 
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usually right, but oftentimes the public in- 
dividually is not right. Oftentimes, too, 
we have to enforce measures for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. I want 
to touch on one other thing here, and that 
is when we are rendering you a service, 
we like to be personal ; we like to make you 
an individual and be personal in our ges- 
ture, in our speech, our inflection and tone 
of voice. But when we have to refuse or 
deny you something, we want to be wholly 
impersonal. In other words, when we are 
giving you credit we are personal, but if 
you fall by the wayside and do not pay, 
and we have to go so far as to sue you 
and bring you into court, all through that 


we want to be impersonal. 


AppLy LAw or AVERAGES 


Another thing you can count on, | 
believe 





we do to a great extent—is the 
law of averages. Study the law of aver- 
ages and find out for yourselves what ratio 
To make that 
a bit clearer, I will use as an illustration 
another great store in Los Angeles which 
does a remarkable credit business and takes 
remarkable chances. 


prevails in your problems. 


They will give al- 
most anybody, outside of San Quentin, 
credit. The significant thing is that their 
carrying charges, and so forth, pay all 
their bad debts and the expense of adminis- 
tering the credit, simply because they are 
experts in knowing the law of averages and 
the ratio of the law of averages as it per- 
tains to their business. 

A thing we want to do is to screen out 
the exception. After we know the law 
of averages and how to apply it to our 
business, we want to set up machinery 
so that we can screen out the exception 
For ex- 
ample, we may want to correct our em- 
ployes on something. 


and get it away from the crowd. 


Perhaps they have 


been late or are overstaying their relief 











PROBLEMS AT THE LOAN DESK 


We do not issue a bulletin and 
say, “You have to cut that out.” We 
simply find out who the individuals are 
and speak to them individually. Most of 
the exceptions are amenable to reason. 
After we have screened them out, then we 
do certain things, whether they are prob- 
lem patrons or an employe who needs 
an adjustment. 


periods. 


First Principe Is to LisTEN 


Our first principle is to listen, and to 
listen, and to listen, and to let the other 
person talk. After he is out of breath 
and tired of the subject, we ask him a few 
questions and make him tell it all over 
again. He has done one very important 
thing; he has gotten it out of his system. 
He is more amenable to reason then. 
Maybe he has gotten tired of the subject. 
Maybe it will be very easy to swing him 
so he will realize that he has not been a 
very good sport or he will lose confidence 
in his own conviction and be easier to 
handle. When we get to that point, we 
give him the answer briefly and firmly, 
and that is the end of it. It is not laid 
open to argument. 

One reason, incidentally, why we hate 
rules is that we know that in any business 
the people with the greatest advantages, 
educational experience, and so forth, the 
people who live the broadest lives, make 
the most money, and travel a bit, ordinar- 
ily make the rules. Maybe we spend 
quite a bit of time making those rules, 
and, lo and behold, out comes a rule and 
we pass it on to other people who have not 
had the same advantages, or maybe the 
same mental scope or same broad outlook, 
and tell them to enforce it. We expect 
them to do this over night, too, after we 
have spent weeks on it, with the result 


that it is badly enforced. What 


you 
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started out to accomplish is not carried 
through at all. You would be astounded 
if you could see one of those pet rules of 
yours, that you spent.so much time estab- 
lishing, in the hands of somebody else who 
does not understand it and who is trying 
to administer it. 

Next, we feel that our employes can 
work best if they are healthy. To keep 
them healthy we have every facility, in- 
cluding a hospital. If you get a headache, 
or a bad disposition starts showing up, we 
send you upstairs, and you are checked 
up by the nurses. Maybe you should be 
sent home that day—and we pay you for 
it. Perhaps you should go to the silence 
room for a while, lie down and rest, and 
let those nerves calm a bit, or whatever it 
is. It is handled according to the individ- 
ual case. 


Work On ty 64 Hours a Day 


Then we expect you to be top notch 
every minute you are on the job, and we 
feel you cannot maintain that high stand- 
ard for too long a period of time. So if 
you are in the ranks—of course, the rest 
of us do not get in on all this—you only 
work six and three-quarters hours a day, 
and out of those six and three-quarters 
hours you have a fifteen-minute relief pe- 
riod in the morning and the same in the 
afternoon, so you only work six and one- 
quarter hours. But you have to be “tops” 
in those six and one-quarter hours. 

Then we do another thing. We try 
to make your work interesting by permit- 
ting you to glimpse some of the drama 
that is in it. In a store it is pure drama 
to know where all the merchandise comes 
from, why it happened to be made, why 
it is being passed on to the public, the dif- 
ficulties in getting it there and getting it 
out. We let you glimpse that, because if 
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you are in the ranks you do not see that; 
you do not go to New York, you do not 
go to the markets, you do not get behind 
the scenes. In our store we give you an 
opportunity to glimpse the drama, because 
if your interest is right you are going to 
do a lot better. As a matter of fact, we 
have a sort of slogan, “If we make your 
work fun, it isn’t work any more.” 

Another thing is that we try to let 
people have outlets. We have study clubs, 
toastmasters’ clubs, where our employes 
get together and take turns being chair- 
man, and take turns making two- or five- 
minute talks. We even do that in our 
serious business conferences, in our buyers’ 
and executives’ meetings, our floor man- 
agers’ meetings, or meetings of service 
heads. You cannot get a quality of work 
from your workers if it is not there in 
the beginning, but you can put a lot there 
to draw out when you need it. 

In coming up here I stopped over at 
Sequoia National Forest and at Yosemite, 
not only to see the scenery, but also to 
make a little study of how the public is 
handled. I have been in many other na- 
tional parks, and I know the service is 
good, but I wanted really to look at it 
through a microscope. I am glad I did. 
If the Department of the Interior, through 
their national parks, can do what they so 
obviously do, I do not see why any store 
or library or gas company or railroad 
cannot do the same thing. 

When you go into those parks there 
certainly is no doubt about the rules. 
They are put before you in such a way 
that you know you do not dare break 
them, whether it is smoking in the wrong 
place or trying to go through a patroled 
road before the pilot car is ready to take 
you through. It is obvious that those 
rules are there for the general good, and 


you have the feeling that they include 
your protection and your pleasure. 

They are clever in the psychology they 
use. Their people are carefully picked. 
They are uniformed beautifully, they are 
clean shaven, they are masters of diplo- 
macy. ‘They do another thing that per- 
haps you could do, too. They give a 
build-up to their people. You cannot go 
to Yosemite and see the fire-fall, and hear 
those rangers talk, and take part in the 
program without realizing that they are 
people who are given an outlet, who are 
given a build-up. You would thrill to 
meet the bird man and hear him. 
When you realize that there is a man 
stuck in the woods who not only knows 
all about bird life and how to interest you 
in it and make you have a good time, but 
who is accomplished enough to sit down 
at the grand piano and play his accompani- 
ment while he whistles all the bird calls, 
maybe you can go home and build up 
some of your people a bit. 

CoMMENT ON SKITS 

I have been asked to comment on the 
skits you have given this morning, and 
I will look at them as I would if we were 
trying to do the same thing in our store. 

I would say they were altogether too 
argumentative and too personal. You 
have to watch out for the fundamentals, 
and you have to watch out for the little 
things. We continually have to do re- 
search to try to find out what is wrong 
in what we do. Rather, we like to find 
out what we can do better. 

At Robinson’s we have customer 
clinics. Just before I came up here I had 
one with a group of business women. We 
bought them their lunch and asked them 
to tear the roof off. They did, in a very 
nice way. Among other things, they said, 





’ 
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PROBLEMS AT THE LOAN DESK 


“We do not like your adjustment depart- 
ment.” I can understand that, because 
you cannot make any business of saying 
“No” too pleasant. I said, “All right. 
Why ?” 

They said, “One thing is that when 
they are not going to do anything for you 
they say, ‘We can’t go back to the manu- 
facturer for that.’” 

We caught that. 
today. 


That is eliminated 


Now, let’s have some questions and 


answers. Who is going to be first? 


QUESTIONS FROM THE AUDIENCE 

Member: Do you think it is worth 
while to debate the value of a book that 
a patron is criticizing? 

Mr. Markley: 1 would not argue the 
reader value of any book, whether im- 
I would 
stress the point that it is to serve the 
general interests of people from all angles, 
and if a reader feels that way about it he 


does not have to read it, but you must 
meet public demand. 


moral, communistic, or what-not. 


Member: Suppose this is a loan desk 
and twenty-five people are waiting. When 
a customer complains to the clerk, should 
they discuss it then and there? 

Mr. Markley: If it is physically possible 
and you have the personnel to do it, I 
would get the person out of line and 
away from the other people. If people 
have to defend themselves publicly, they 
are much worse about it than they are 
privately. We always make it a point to 
get them off by themselves. 

Member: What would you do with 
someone who wanted a special privilege, 
such as the clubwoman who came in and 
asked for the book she could not have? 

Mr. Markley: We have that same sort 
of thing to contend with in principle. We 
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try to make customers see why that is 
unfair, or why it would be unfair to do 
it for them. Instead of saying, “That is 
against the rules and we can’t do it,” we 
say, ‘““We wish we could, but we can’t.” 
In other words, we try to make the cus- 
tomer realize that we would protect him 
if it were someone else who was asking 
for it. 

Member: Don’t you think there are 
times when there is a perfectly legitimate 
reason for granting the special privilege? 
Where the clubwoman needed the book, 
don’t you think rules can be waived at a 
time like that? 

Mr. Markley: 1 am very glad that 
came up. We have no rules for fear they 
will be enforced wrong. We have an- 
other slogan: “Nothing takes the place 
of judgment.” 

For instance, we have a huge auto park, 
and we have contracts with many other 
auto parks around, so that we can take 
care of thousands. A woman wanders 
into a park where we have no contract. 
When she comes in, we could readily and 
easily explain that we have no arrange- 
ment with that park and cannot validate 
her ticket. That would be a rule. Do 
you know what we do? We give the 
woman money to pay for her parking over 
there, and explain to her that the next time 
if she will use our park or such-and-such 
other park, we will appreciate it. So there 
are cases where you can break a rule, and 
we permit those so-called rules to be 
broken, with judgment. 

Member: How do you teach the sales 
people to give the right answer or deter- 
mine what is right and what isn’t? I am 
thinking particularly of the assistant who 
refuses to allow a person to go out with- 
out paying a fine when there is some 


What do you do about 


injustice there. 
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training your personnel so they can dis- 
tinguish between those things? Who en- 
forces the rules? 

Mr. Markley: That is quite an elabo- 
rate structure. It starts, first of all, with 
an educational department that devotes its 
time to training our people and goes right 
on down the line through various heads of 
supervision, like the floor managers. 


CLERK CANNOT REFUSE 


We try to cover it this way: A clerk 
cannot refuse wrongly and create ill will 
and lose a customer, because a clerk is not 
permitted to refuse. If they can do 
anything for the customer, fine; if they 
cannot, they pass that customer to the de- 
partment head or the floor manager or, 
rather, they call him to the customer. 
Even they are not permitted to refuse, but 
graciously and without giving the customer 
any idea of what is going to happen, he is 
told, “If you will go to the fifth floor to 
the adjustment department, I am sure they 
will make every effort to take care of you.” 
If the refusing has to be done, it is done 
up there. So that lesser person cannot go 
too far; at least, she cannot make the 
mistake of refusing. She might make the 
mistake of being too generous. 

Member: Will you elaborate on your 
statement about the law of averages? We 
know the average customer in the library 
is a decent sort of person. It is the below 
average person who is inconsiderate. 

Mr. Markley: Let’s compare that to a 
credit department for a moment. We 
know that most people want to pay their 
bills and that most people will pay their 
bills. Then we know that the exceptions 
can be divided into two classes: those who 
have had bad luck and can’t pay their 
bills but will, in due course, and the people 
who do not want to pay their bills. With 
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those who do not want to pay their bills, 
we take action quickly, without any ques- 
tions. It does not make any difference 
whether it is their car we attach, their 
salary, or their bank account. If that 
exception is just someone unfortunate who 
has had bad luck, and we know it can- 
not be settled for perhaps six months, we 
transfer it to another ledger and do not 
even send a statement for six months. 
The majority of people are going to 
take good care of your books and return 
them promptly; they are going to pay the 
fine if there is one coming, and so forth. 
Where you get a person who will not do 
it, get him away from the other people and 
handle him as an individual case. 
Member: Could you elaborate a bit 
more on your criticism of the skits? 
Mr. Markley: Even with all the in- 
formation I have been given, it is rather 
difficult for me to make a detailed criticism 
of your skits. that the 
minute the customer came in expecting 
trouble, like the man with the book that 
had been chewed by the dog, the first 
thing you did was to rush to meet him 
with a counter argument. But you did 


I would say 


not give any ground. 
It is so easy, without being a hypocrite, 
to say, 
bad. What are we going to do about 
it?” Back up a little. In addition to 
listening, let him tell it three or four times. 
That gives time for his wrath to cool a 
little bit. Give 
a little ground, and, whatever you do, 
give him a chance to save his face. Let 
him admit he is wrong gracefully and 
graciously, without having to eat any 
humble pie or get down on his knees. 
Member: \s there any place for humor? 
Mr. Markley: Yes, definitely. 


“IT am sorry; that is certainly too 


Be impersonal about it. 


If you 


can get humor in without giving the im 
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pression that you are treating it lightly, 

by all means have some humor in it. 
Member: \s there any way you can 

You 


say you have an educational system in your 


suggest for training our personnel? 


store. 

Mr. Markley: We feel that our most 
important work is not done by the educa- 
tional department. That is where it 
starts, and they take care of the mass of it. 
The real training is done by individuals. 
In other words, the department manager 
helps to train those individual people. We 
even go so far as to have in each depart- 
ment what we call sponsors, the people 
who know most about it, or maybe have 
been there the longest time or do the best 
job. You may have 4 or 400 girls in your 
library, but whatever you have, you do not 
have to have a library big enough to have 
an educational department and hire an 
expensive specialist to come in and train 
them. You know the work; you know a 
lot of the answers. Take the other indi- 
viduals and see that they know the answers 
as well as you do, if you can train them 
that way. If you have somebody in the 
wrong spot, who does not fit there, it is 
not fair to keep her there. 
to her or to the work. 


It is not fair 


Member: Will you give us your opinion 
as a taxpayer in Los Angeles as to the 
difference of administering a public service, 
such as a public library, and a gracious 
department store like Robinson’s where 
there is profit in being very, very agree- 
able? 

In a library, so that people will not 
forge a name to the application card and 
they have no identification, we may have 
to make a telephone call to get the neces- 
sary identification, but we have no pro- 
vision for the expense of those calls. If 
we say to the applicant that the necessary 
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call is five cents, there is a barrier right 
away. Do you feel there is a difference 
in the administration of a public free serv- 
ice and the administration of a commercial 
service? 

Mr. Markley: We are probably wrong, 
but we do not think there is as much dif- 
ference as some might feel there is. True, 
a privately owned institution can probably 
go further than you are permitted to go, 
but we feel you would just have to have a 
greater degree of skill because yours is a 
tougher job. 

Perhaps, in character, it is similar to 
the person who comes in and wants to 
cash a check. We have a lot of people 
whom we do not know who ask for that 
service, and we have to handle that identi- 
fication question. It is a touchy situation, 
because we are giving out money. It 
seems to me the same fundamentals that 
will solve the problem in one place, if 
applied to fit the case in another place, will 
solve it, too. 

Member: If you concede a point to a 
person who argues about it, do you find 
perhaps that person may not require the 
same concession again, but will tell friends 
she got the concession, and some of these 
friends immediately try the same trick? 

Mr. Markley: It is very definitely the 
case that people do that. How about the 
woman who buys hats and dresses, wears 
them, and then returns them? What 
about the woman who is always asking for 
special delivery, whether it is a spool of 
thread or what-not, and who may live such 
a distance that it may cost $2 to make that 
special delivery? It is true that often- 
times the squeaking wheel gets the grease, 
and it is true that some people, if they are 
granted a privilege, instead of appreciat- 
ing it, use it to try to show off before 
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The Art of Interviewing 


By ALICE I. BRYAN 


Dr. Bryan, consulting psychologist, Columbia University, was one of the 
speakers at the Public Relations Clinic held in 
San Francisco, June 21. 


HEN THEIR Britannic majesties 

George and Elizabeth, paused in 
Washington on their recent triumphal 
tour, Mrs. Roosevelt was reported to have 
said of the Queen that “she has a special 
gift for asking questions.” Reports of 
conversations between Elizabeth and vari- 
ous individuals who were presented to her 
seem to justify this compliment. When, 
for example, she met a group of American 
women legislators, she soon had them tell- 
ing her how long they had been in service, 
what were their respective duties, and 
how well they liked their jobs. Her ap- 
parently genuine interest in other people 
and her ability to put them at ease conver- 
sationally were undoubtedly major factors 
in enabling Elizabeth to fulfil her royal 
mission with unprecedented success. In- 
deed, the entire trip of the British mon- 
archs was nothing short of a personal 
triumph for the little Scottish lassie who, 
either by native temperament or training, 
knew how to practice some of the basic 
principles of applied psychology. 

If we were to seek all day to sum up 
the personal qualifications for successful 
interviewing, I doubt if we could arrive 
at anything better than the single phrase, 
“a special gift for asking questions.” By 
definition an interview is a “conversation 
with a purpose.” While the purpose may 


differ from one type of interview to an- 
other, obtaining information through skil- 
ful questioning is almost always either a 
preliminary or a principal objective. 
Now, it may seem that asking questions is 
a very simple skill. No one who has ever 
spent a few hours with a normal pre-school 
child could doubt that the interrogative 
form of discourse is a natural linguistic 
pattern in the repertoire of behavior dis- 
played by homo sapiens. Yet, if we apply 
the pragmatic test of effectiveness, we must 
admit that the young child, more often 
than not, meets with rebuffs in attempting 
to elicit answers to his questions. If he 
does not, this may usually be attributed 
more to parental pride and patience or to 
the pedagogical zeal of his auditor than to 
the child’s ability to maintain rapport. 
Similarly the adult who “asks too many 
questions’ may sometimes be patiently 
tolerated, but is often evaded, labeled a 
bore or a boor, and, if he persists, figura- 
tively or literally shown the door. Al- 
though the interview technique is used by 
practically everyone in carrying on many 
everyday activities, the art of conducting 
really effective interviews is usually 
acquired only through special training and 
experience. In this respect it may be 
likened to the art of writing. Every 
school child is taught the rudiments of 
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literary composition, but of the many who 
aspire to achieve fame or fortune through 
pen or typewriter, few ever lose their 
amateur standing. 

Even an expert interviewer may on 
occasion forget his art and return from an 
assignment empty-handed. Such a story 
is told about a seasoned feature writer who 
was granted a much desired interview by 
a famous dramatist. The latter cleverly 
turned the questioning toward the subject 
of reporting and the newspaper man 
obligingly related a few of his experiences 
in interviewing celebrities. Under the 
spell of his extremely sympathetic and 
appreciative listener, the feature writer 
grew increasingly expansive. At the close 
of the allotted half hour the playwright 
withdrew with a charmingly quizzical 
smile. Only then did the chagrined re- 
porter discover that instead of obtaining 
material for his article, he had himself 
been most skilfully interviewed. 


A PRIME ESSENTIAL 


This story contains the key to one of 
the prime essentials of interviewing. The 
person asking the questions should be com- 
pletely self-detached. He must never per- 
mit his own personal interests, opinions, or 
attitudes to distract him for a moment 
from his task of stimulating, observing, 
evaluating, and recording the reactions of 
the interviewee. In the guidance type of 
interview, especially, where the purpose is 
to impart information, influence attitudes, 
or discuss plans of action, the interviewer 
must be careful not to project his own 
personal feelings into the situation nor to 
utilize it as an opportunity for self- 
expression. 

One of the most frequent mistakes made 
by beginners is to become so interested in 
the subject under discussion that they be- 
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come involved themselves, either intellectu- 
ally or emotionally. The conversation 
then develops into ordinary social dis- 
course. This may perhaps be an interest- 
ing and enjoyable experience for both 
participants and if the purpose of the inter- 
view were merely to establish friendly 
relations, it might be quite legitimate. 
But if any other purpose were intended, 
then the conversation, functionally speak- 
ing, has ceased to be an interview. 


SOME NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS 


In many respects the qualifications re- 
quired for successful interviewing are simi- 
lar to those possessed by the successful 
scientist. Both types of work demand 
complete objectivity, a problem-solving 
rather than an egocentric attitude, freedom 
from personal prejudice or bias, ability to 
prepare and carry out a definite plan of 
procedure, and ability to observe and 
record impressions and information with 
great accuracy. As a matter of fact, the 
interview technique is an important re- 
search tool, used by the social scientist for 
gathering data from which to draw gen- 
eralizations or make predictions. 

The findings of the Gallup polls, for 
example, are based upon the results of 
thousands of personal interviews by 

The individuals to be 
interviewed are systematically selected to 
give a representative sampling of public 
opinion throughout the whole country. In 
this type of interview, attention is centered 
upon the information which the person can 
contribute toward the issue under con- 
sideration, rather than upon the individual 
himself. For that reason it is less difficult 
to conduct in some respects than the 
guidance type of interview in which atten- 
tion is focused upon the personal problems 
of the interviewee. 


trained workers. 


The former permits 
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of much greater standardization, is usually 
confined to a few stereotyped questions, 
and is conducted mainly for the purpose of 
recording an unofficial vote on some eco- 
nomic or political issue. 


INTERVIEWER NEEDS A Roap Map 


Both types of interviewing, however, 
have many points in common from the 
standpoint of technique. 
Among these, one of the most important 
is the preliminary preparatign which should 
be carried out before the interview itself 
is undertaken. 


successful 


The interviewer needs a 
blueprint, or we might say a road map, to 
help him chart the course of the proposed 
verbal journey. The destination 
first be decided before appropriate ways of 
reaching it can be planned. 


must 


This means 
that he must have a clear understanding 
of the purpose or objective of the inter- 
view. 

Sometimes an interview may serve more 
than one purpose. Thus a readers adviser 
might find it possible to conduct a series 
of interviews designed primarily for the 
guidance of individual readers and at the 
same time data for a 
scientific study of the reading interests of 


obtain valuable 


adults who request these guidance inter- 
views. But he must know beforehand 
exactly what type of data he wishes to 
collect in order to frame the questions 
which will give him the information he 
needs. He must also plan each interview 
in terms of the needs of the individual 
reader and must have a clear picture of 
the results he hopes to achieve in his work 
with that person. If a series of interviews 
is to be undertaken the general strategy 
should be planned in advance after one or 
more preliminary diagnostic _ sessions. 
Each succeeding interview can then be 
blocked out in accordance with the gen- 
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eral objectives and in terms of what has 
already been accomplished. 

In any type of interviewing it is always 
a good plan to find out as much as possible 
about the person to be interviewed before 
meeting him face to face. Any available 
records or sources of information should 
be consulted. If it is possible to obtain a 
statement, however brief, of the nature of 
the problem to be discussed, this prelimi- 
nary orientation will be found helpful. If 
an appointment is made in advance, a 
definite time should be agreed upon and 
the person should not be kept waiting. 

Time and place of the interview should 
when possible be arranged to suit the con- 
venience of the interviewee. Privacy is 
one of the most important considerations 
in selecting a place for the meeting. This 
does not mean that the interview must be 
held behind closed doors, but there should 
be sufficient space so that the conversation 
can be carried on in a natural tone of 
voice without being overheard by other 
people. The general atmosphere of the 
place should be attractive and the seating 
arrangements comfortable and informal. 
Instructions should be given beforehand 
that the interviewer is not to be disturbed 
except in case of emergency. Answering 
telephone calls during the interview should 
be avoided if possible—nothing is more 
distracting and disruptive of rapport than 
a series of telephone conversations with 
other people. Interviewers who would 
not think of letting other callers intrude 
out of turn are sometimes guilty of wast- 
ing a good bit of their client’s time while 
they discuss other business over the tele- 
phone. ‘The interviewee is bound to re- 
sent this, whether he shows it or not. 

The interviewer's first task is to make 
his caller comfortable, both physically and 
mentally. 


He should be gracious and 
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courteous and spend a few moments in 
general social conversation. ‘The transi- 
tion to the interview proper should be 
made when rapport seems established and 
should be done in an easy and friendly 
manner. If the reason for the interview 
is not known the interviewer may ask how 
he can be of service. If, on the other hand, 
the interviewee is in ignorance of the 
reason, the purpose of the meeting should 
be briefly explained and his cooperation 
enlisted. It is important at this point that 
the interviewer establish without doubt his 
sincerity, honesty, and good-will. This 
depends not so much upon what he says 
as upon his manner of saying it. 


START WITH SIMPLE Facts 


The interviewer should start generally 
with simple factual questions related to 
the client’s everyday experience. He 
should show interest in the answers and 
indicate approval and sympathy where 
possible. When the groundwork has been 
laid, the real issue or problem should then 
be approached, either by asking questions 
or by encouraging the client to state his 
case in his own way. All questions should 
be stated clearly and simply and the per- 
son given time to think and to qualify his 
answers if he wishes. The leading ques- 
tion, which suggests a particular type of 
answer, should be scrupulously avoided. 
The interviewer, having asked a question, 
should then show that he is a good listener 
by reacting seriously to the information 
given. He should follow up points which 
need further development and verify by 
checking factually whenever possible. In 
this way he can impress the interviewee 
with the necessity for making exact state- 
ments and will be able to secure much 
more concrete and quantitative material 


for his own research purposes. 


Questions SHOULD Eticit SpEciFic 
ANSWERS 

Questions should be stated in terms of 
how, when, why, and how much, so that 
specific answers will be elicited rather 
than vague generalities. The interviewer 
should keep in mind the key questions 
which he wants answered and keep return- 
ing to them in one form or another until 
he has obtained all the facts necessary. 
He should make sure that he understands 
the full meaning of each statement made 
and not hesitate to ask for further ex- 
planation if the answer seems inadequate 
or ambiguous. If there is to be only one 
interview, it is important to get all the 
facts possible and to get them straight, for 
there may be no further opportunity to ask 
follow-up questions. In a series of inter- 
views, he should plan to cover less ground 
at a sitting, but should cover it just as 
thoroughly, so that there will be no need 
to go back over old ground later in order 
to pick up loose ends. 

With his general plan and objectives 
well in mind, the interviewer should per- 
mit as much flexibility as possible with 
regard to the order in which the questions 
are asked and the form in which the infor- 
mation comes through. If the interviewee 
volunteers information in answer to one 
question which can be used to answer 
other questions not yet asked, he should 
be encouraged to do so and not inter- 
rupted. These later questions may then 
be omitted if they have been adequately 
answered. In other words, the inter- 
viewer should not attempt to make his 
client adhere to any rigid schedule of 
questioning but should himself be suf- 
ficiently adaptable to follow leads as they 
occur and to maintain the continuity of 
the interviewee’s train of thought. The 
plan for the questioning should follow 
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logical principles, but the interview itself 
should be permitted to develop psychologi- 
cally. Of course if the client has a 
tendency to digress too much from the 
points at issue, it is the responsibility of 
the interviewer to control the situation 
and bring him back to the main line. This 
should be done pleasantly and tactfully. 
It is helpful sometimes for the interviewer 
to jot down a few notes and refer back 
to these, or to a prepared list of questions, 
if the client continues to wander too far 
afield. When a particular question has 
been adequately answered, it should be 
dropped and not referred to again. From 
time to time the interviewer should sum- 
marize briefly, indicate the ground that 
has been covered, and point the direction 
in which further progress can be made. 
At all times the interviewer must main- 
tain complete control over the situation, 
but this control should be as little ap- 
parent as possible to the client. 

Another important principle from the 
psychological point of view is that the 
client should never be made to feel inferior 
or defensive. The form of the questions 
should be suited to his level of under- 
standing and his answers should be re- 
ceived with respect and sympathy. The 
experience should be a pleasurable one for 
him and he should feel when leaving that 
his time has been well spent. The inter- 
viewer's manner should be sufficiently dig- 
nified and professional to insure respect, 
but at the same time should be human 
and friendly enough to dispel fear or 
antagonism and to reinforce the client’s 
self-esteem. 

When all necessary information has 
been obtained, the interviewer should take 
the initiative in bringing the situation to a 
satisfactory conclusion. If the objective 
has been merely to secure information, the 
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interviewee should be thanked for his co- 
operation and graciously sent on his way. 
If the purpose is to give guidance, how- 
ever, the information obtained should 
then be used for diagnostic aid. The 
interviewer must map out a plan of pro- 
cedure. It is often wise merely to indicate 
the general direction which the guidance 
may take and to leave the details for 
another interview. In the interim, more 
detailed study of the facts will facilitate 
the working out of an effective plan of 
action. It is important not to try to 
accomplish too much in a single interview. 
If others are to follow, the essential thing 
is to establish a good relationship in the 
initial interview and to pave the way for 
more specific guidance at the next meeting. 

After the interview has been terminated, 
time should be allowed for an immediate 
recording of the points covered. 
great mistake to try to trust to memory to 


It is a 


retain information and impressions until a 
later time. A prepared record form or 
card system will be found very helpful for 
recording data quickly and accurately. It 
will also help to distinguish between the 
factual data obtained from the client and 
the inferences drawn by the interviewer 
from this data. Any general estimations 
of time or amount should be immediately 
turned into definite numerical quantities. 
Whenever possible important statements 
made by the client should be quoted ex- 
actly as they were given. If notes were 
taken during the interview, they should be 
entered immediately upon the record blank 
and amplified if necessary. ‘The time spent 
in recording the results of the interview 
while they are fresh in memory will save 
much time later which would otherwise 
have to be spent in trying to reconstruct 
the conversation with inadequate material. 


(Continued on page 520) 





‘The Great Library Misery” 


By C. C. CAMP 


An executive of the Standard Oil Company of California discusses staff 
relations with library patrons, his talk being one of several given before 
the San Francisco clinic sponsored by the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee and the Lending Section, June 20 to 24. 


HIS CLINIC is studying the case pre- 
ge ymin by the movie, The Great Li- 
brary Misery. I have tried to see this 
picture, but have failed to catch up with it. 
However, I understand that it is a comedy 
based on the experiences of a man who 
tries to borrow a book from a library. He 
is hushed here and hushed there, and be- 
fore he is able to comply with all the 
library rules it is closing time, and he is 
“shushed” out bookless. 

Underneath the harmless grandma’s cap 
of this picture is concealed a pair of vicious 
fangs that seem intended to give the li- 
brary personnel a severe biting. But the 
misery dramatized in this picture does not 
apply to library personnel. In my con- 
tinuous roaming through various western 
states, I have made the town hotel and 
local library my temporary homes. I have 
watched your staffs work and have asked 
The find- 
ings all sum up to this—that there is no 
more conscientious, energetic, and helpful 
group of workers than those of your li- 
brary forces. No complaint should be 
made of them, and any derision directed 
toward them 


questions of your borrowers. 


is entirely unwarranted. 
However, we do know that there is a great 
library misery when we contemplate the 
fact that the library is the only quasi- 
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public organization that is not securing a 
great increase in funds. In the California 
system of elementary education, appro- 
priations per elementary student have in- 
creased 100 per cent in the last three 
years, while there has been a slight de- 
crease in appropriations for libraries. 
We know of this misery when we analyze 
reading surveys which show the limited 
number of steady borrowers and their 
restricted reading habits; and when we 
realize that the vast majority of our popu- 
lation are merely prospective borrowers. 
This library misery is a regular old 
southern Negro mammy’s misery that is 
so real and so chronic that it is accepted 
without complaint. 

It is believed that something can be 
done about this misery so that the library 
will become a more vital and necessary 
factor in everyday life. I come before you, 
not to criticize or to offer remedies, for 
that would be presumptuous on my part, 
but to tell you what the industrial portion 
of your clientele needs in the way of li- 
brary assistance. 

First, let me review certain conditions 
as they are seen from industry’s limited 
point of view. The most important prob- 
lem that confronts industry today is that 


of obsolescence. Things do not wear out; 
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they become outmoded. Our plants, en- 
gines, equipment, are replaced not because 
they are destroyed by wear or disintegra- 
tion, but because they become uneconomi- 
cal. We buy new automobiles. Why? 
Not because the old ones wouldn’t run, 
but because the new ones run so much 
better. Even women carry that same 
policy to the purchase of clothes and hats. 
Obsolescence also confronts people. In- 
dustrial processes change so rapidly that 
good operators under a discontinued proc- 
ess may find themselves out of jobs, or 
they may function poorly in new positions. 


PROBLEM OF HUMAN OBSOLESCENCE 


The problem of obsolescence is easily 
solved, in the case of things. Just buy 
new ones. But with people the solution 
is not so simple. The period of human 
obsolescence is not five or ten years, as in 
the case of equipment, but twenty-five to 
fifty years. In fact, you cannot charge off 
a man; he is always on your payroll di- 
rectly or indirectly; nor can you go out 
and buy new and improved models, be- 
cause they are not made. The solution 
Through this 
medium man can make himself a new 
model every year. If, for any reason he 
does not make maximum advance in self- 
improvement, he retards not only his own 
material progress but also that of his 
associates. The effect of this failure ex- 
tends beyond relations—it 
changes the whole outlook of the family. 

When we speak of obsolescence, we 
should not be provincial and think of it as 
only an industrial problem, for it also has 
to do with our methods of living and our 
form of government. 


lies in self-improvement. 


industrial 


Obsolescence of 
human beings prevents progress and de- 
velopment in every phase of our lives. 

In industry, to assist the individual in 


overcoming obsolescence through  self- 
development, training has been instituted. 
Correct training is not a procedure of 
stuffing individuals with information as 
one would fill so many empty bags, nor is 
it a moronic process of learning to say or 
do certain things as automatons. 

It is the arousing of interest and the 
provision of opportunity so that the indi- 
vidual can develop and better use his nat- 
ural and acquired abilities and aptitudes. 

Most training is accomplished through 
human contact. This has been so ever 
since any teaching was done. The me- 
chanic or the cook learns from others and 
not from books. Even the student aban- 
dons his book method of training when he 
leaves college and on the job takes up learn- 
ing by contact with his fellow workers. 
This contact method of training involves 
the limitations of cost and training per- 
sonnel. 

If we could in some way help an indi- 
vidual to take a book off in a corner and 
carry on part of his own self-development 
by contact with a book rather than with a 
trainer, our ability to assist men in over- 
coming obsolescence would be greatly ex- 
tended. To say that such a method has 
been successful is to say the obvious be- 
cause our “Lincolns” have all built their 
self-development on books. It is also true 
that most people read. They read column 
after column of newsprint, but their 
efforts do not expand their ability. 


Stupy Emptoyes’ READING HaAsits 


Realizing these facts and because we 
wanted to increase the effectiveness of our 
elaborate training program, we set out to 
get employes to read, not just for the sake 
of reading books, but to use them as one 
means of self-training. In order to know 
what we had to start with, a survey of 
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employes’ reading habits was made through 
questionnaires that were filled out and re- 
turned to our office unsigned. We asked 
each employe if he had a library card, how 
often he used it, if he read at the library, 
what books he had read during the last 
year, the magazines that he subscribed to 
or bought at the newsstands. We found 
that library habits varied, not alone with 
library facilities, but also with the nature 
of the community. For instance, in Port- 
land, Ore., where the library is an out- 
standing institution and plays an im- 
portant part in the affairs of that city, 
and where the community atmosphere is 
conducive to home life, 60 per cent of our 
personnel, considering each family as one 
unit, had library cards. At other points, 
and many of these were the larger cities, 
only 20 per cent were card holders. The 
more surprising fact, however, was that 
of the total personnel—only 1 per cent to 
24 per cent used a library card regularly. 
All but a negligible number of the books 
borrowed were for “escape” or pleasure 
reading. obtained with the 
purpose of self-improvement. 


Few were 
In only a 
very few cases had a reading plan for self- 
development been charted and followed. 
The questionnaire disclosed that a vast 
number of magazines were read, but here 
again reading habits were entirely un- 
planned. Most of the periodicals used 
were of “escape” or pleasure type. 
could be called educational. 


Few 


Whuy Lisrary Is Not More Porputar 


Then we made casual contacts with 
employes chosen at random to determine 
the reasons for their reading habits and 
why they were so limited as far as the 
library was concerned. These reasons fall 
into three general divisions: 

1. They did not know the library, i.e., 
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they did not know its relation to them; 
they did not know of its facilities, nor 
did they know how to use it. I know 
of few cases where .any effort is made 
in schools to teach anything about a li- 
brary or to familiarize adults with the 
community library. Generally the ex- 
istence of the community library is taken 
for granted. 

2. There is too much delay in getting 
books. Libraries, especially in many cities, 
are not conveniently located for industrial 
workers. They are generally situated in 
the better residential sections. In several 
libraries the stacks are closed and much 
time is lost waiting for the limited per- 
sonnel to make the necessary trip for your 
books and often the librarian returns 
empty handed. 

3. The atmosphere is often 
foreign and uncongenial to the industrial 
worker and the business man. 


library 


In many 
cases library walls are of granite, a foreign 
inscription is above the entrance, the ceil- 
ings are high, there is a hushed atmosphere. 
In all, you feel as if you were in the 
city hall or a bank, and unconsciously you 
feel that you should have a close shave, a 
clean collar, and your shoes shined—that 
you should waste no words, speak in an 
undertone, state your business, and move 
on; that the borrowers are mostly children, 
women, and old men; that there are small 
chairs and tables for the young, but no 
ash trays for the men; that most libraries 
are dominated by women and although 
womanly influence is uplifting and bene- 
ficial, even the prissiest housewife, if she 
is to keep a husband happy must permit 
him to have one unkempt, manly corner ; 
that you feel constrained in asking your 
way about because the librarian is usually 
too busy stamping books or there are 
anxious others who by their very presence 
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cut short your questions; that in all but 
the larger libraries the reading material 
on industrial subjects is generally limited 
and out of date. 

In addition to getting information from 
employes, we wanted to secure ideas with 
which to develop the reading habits of our 
personnel. So our training representatives 
interviewed various library staff members. 
The following facts were evident: 


Two Serious CHARGES 


That the library continues to play the 
original and passive roll in which it was cast 
by its first director, namely that of a monu- 
ment and a storehouse for books. In very 
few cases has it been recast in a modern 
and active role of helping men to live happier 
and more successful lives. 

That trained personnel is not functioning 
in its trained capacity. That the capable 
and competent librarian, who could render 
so much guidance and inspiration, spends 
most of her time stamping books, work that 
could be done just as well by a page. 


On the basis of this information several 
plans were put into operation to increase 
directed reading. Our first attempts con- 
cerned periodicals, for we felt that since 
our employes were not regular library pa- 
trons we would have to find a means of 


getting reading material to them. First, 


one-page lists of the outstanding maga- 


zine articles associated with the marketing 
of petroleum products were distributed to 
all those present at each training meeting. 
These created much interest, but often 
the articles were not read because libraries 
did not subscribe to the magazines in ques- 


tion. 

Then arrangements were made to get 
special subscription rates and the members 
of each training unit would voluntarily 
group together and subscribe to the maga- 
zines that concerned our business. 


Next a librarian was appointed in each 
training group whose duty it was to secure 
and circulate reading material. This 
failed because as you know individuals 
must have certain aptitudes and interests 
to be successful librarians. We were not 
in a position to secure and make such se- 
lections. 

Then the company’s semi-monthly Pe- 
troleum Digest was sent to each study 
zroup. This is a 30-page mimeographed 
pamphlet that gives a résumé of every 
current article in the petroleum industry. 
This greatly increased directed reading. 
But here again the local library in many 
cases could not supply the complete article 
and it was physically impossible for our 
central company library to serve the de- 
mands of 150 study groups distributed 
throughout the western states. However, 
as a result of these efforts there was a 
noticeable shift in employe reading of 
periodicals as shown by a recent reading 
survey. 

In the use of books we had ‘less success. 
Our first venture was with the Reading 
with a Purpose series, published by your 
Association. Although the series is some- 
what out of date, it seemed well suited to 
our needs. The introductory booklets 
were well written, the reference books 
most readable, the subjects, with a few 
exceptions, were all standard and suffered 
little because of publishing date. But we 
made the mistake that Will Rogers often 
used as an alibi—of believing what we 
read. The introductory page of each of 
these booklets makes two statements: 


1. That the booklets are available at any 
library 

2. That the books referred to are stand- 
ard and therefore on the shelves of every 
library 


On these assumptions we went out to 




















“GREAT LIBRARY MISERY” 


sell this service. We found a host of will- 
ing customers; then our troubles began. 
We could buy the booklets at but one 
library. The Los Angeles library kindly 
permitted us to fill our orders through 
it and this difficulty was overcome. But 
we were stopped by the next obstacle. 
The books referred to, with few exceptions, 
were not on library shelves. And so this 
promising project had to be stopped. I am 
told that where service can be given on 
this series of booklets there is still a great 
interest in their subject matter, even 
though they are somewhat obsolete. I 
further understand that the Los Angeles 
library, during the last twelve years, has 
sold 57,000 copies of these books and has 
circulated 73,000. These figures would 
indicate a record for expanding and mod- 
ernizing this worth while reading project. 

Our next book venture was a reading 
display. At branch offices we installed a 
small accessible display on the current 
training subject. This consisted of ap- 
propriate parts, pictures, products, to- 
gether with books, magazines, and other 
The display 
was made the responsibility of the office 
clerk. He was instructed to issue a book 
or a magazine on request but for one 


night only. 


selected reading material. 


The results obtained from 
these experimental reading displays were 
most satisfactory, not only as a means of 
directing reading but also of maintaining 
We hope 
to make the reading display a definite part 


interest in the current subject. 


of every training group’s equipment. 
When we checked these displays to de- 
termine how they looked and how they 
were received, we found that the books in 
one display were missing and since they 
were to be issued for evenings only, this 
discrepancy was investigated. When the 
clerk was asked where the books were, he 
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said, “I’ve got them in my desk drawer 
under lock and key. Since I am respon- 
sible for them, I do not want to take anv 
chance of losing them.” 
ing a closed stack library. 

We are experimenting with two other 
plans. First, the circulation of units of 
selected books. As an example, 10 dif- 
ferent book units would be distributed to 
10 different training groups. These book 
units would be circulated as they serve 
their purpose. 


He was operat- 


No information is as yet 
available on the merits of this plan. The 
second plan is for a field executive to read 
a book of his selection, made from a desig- 
nated list, and to send it to one of his 
subordinates with a personal note of rec- 
ommendation. ‘The subordinate in turn 
follows a similar procedure and passes the 
book on to one of his staff, and so on down 
the line. In each case the recipient has 
a respect for his chief’s recommendation 
and consequently is prompted to read the 
book. This scheme has been tried in a 
haphazard way and is very effective. We 
are working to place it on a systematic 
basis. 

All of these plans built by trial and er- 
ror were made for the one purpose of 
helping men form the habit of purposeful 
reading so as to accumulate information 
and ideas that they can use to exercise 
their endowed and acquired abilities and in 
that way overcome obsolescence through 
sel f-development. 

In presenting to you this brief sketch of 
an industrial viewpoint on the library, | 
have emphasized these points: 

First, that since hope of our social and 
industrial progress rests largely on self- 
development and since books are one of 
the most important mediums of self-de- 
velopment, the library boards have an im- 


portant mission to perform in sending staft 
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members out of the library cloister and 
into the field and factory to preach the 
gospel of the library. In doing this they 
should use every modern means of deliver- 
ing their message. It is not a question of 
money but of effort. Go to men’s groups. 
They are made for this purpose—Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, commercial groups, train- 
ing groups, and other men’s organizations. 
Men need this information. Generally 
speaking few business leaders or workers 
go to your libraries to secure information. 
This summary that I have in my hand 
shows that the library was the third choice 
of business executives as a source of in- 
formation. Put into each merchant’s win- 
dow appropriate books that connect with 
displays. He will be glad of your con- 
tribution. ‘There are dozens of costless 
methods which you ingenious librarians can 


devise to interest people in your library. 
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Second, put the brakes on the museum- 
storehouse idea and step on the accelera- 
tor when it comes to the subject of every- 
day existence. It is surprising that little, 
if any, advantage is taken of the many 
booklets which are entirely educational 
that are put out by industrial concerns. 
They are well-written and_ illustrated, 
they secure attention and get read, but 
you do not find them in libraries though 
they can be had for the asking. Some 
central committee of the library associa- 
tion should accumulate, rewrite, if neces- 
and _ distribute 
reading material for library use. 


sary, current industrial 

Third, make your services and your fa- 
cilities so indispensable to the business man 
and the industrial worker that they will 
demand that your staff and your institu- 
tions be expanded to meet their ever in- 
creasing needs. 


PorRTLAND (Ore.) Finps “UMBRELLA BRANCH” POPULAR WITH OUTDOOR 
Reapers. Nett A. UnNGer Is City LisBrarian. 














Developing Public Relations in a New 
County or Regional Library 


By RALPH E. McCOY 


The winning essay in a contest sponsored by the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee, submitted by the library assistant in agriculture, 
University of Illinois. 


N MANY rural communities free library 
I service is new. If it is to become a 
vital force in the community it must 
arouse the interest of farm people and 
meet their actual needs. The service it- 
self and its possibilities in helping rural 
pcople must be made known to all, even 
the most remotely situated farm families. 
An extensive system of public relations is 
the answer to the problem. 

Even though the collection of the li- 
brary is small and inadequate to meet the 
needs of all the prospective patrons, an 
advertising campaign is essential. Genu- 
ine public relations activities not only gen- 
erate enthusiasm for library services but at 
the same time increase the chances for 
greater financial support. 

A rural librarian, in order to adminis- 
ter such a program successfully, must pos- 
sess a thorough knowledge of rural 
problems and an understanding of farm 
people—their way of living, their mental 
attitudes, and the interests that they have. 
To gain their respect and cooperation and 
hence to serve them most effectively, he 
must be one of them, enter into com- 
munity activities 





in short, make their 
problems his problems. 


First, he must understand the organi- 
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zation of the area which he is to serve. 
He should become familiar with the dis- 
tribution of population, the location of 
trade centers and their sphere of influ- 
ence, and the system of county roads. He 
should also acquaint himself with the char- 
acter of each individual village and the 
kinds of agricultural, industrial, or busi- 
ness enterprises in which his prospective 
patrons are engaged. He should know the 
economic status of the people, their racial 
background and_ religious affiliations. 
He should be familiar with the numerous 
rural organizations such as the farm bu- 
reau, the Grange, farm cooperatives, 4-H 
clubs, and the various local lodges and 
civic clubs, as well as the system of public 
schools. Above all, the rural librarian 
should understand the governmental or- 
ganization of which he is a part or with 
which he must cooperate. 

Much of this background knowledge 
can be acquired from leaders of the vari- 
ous social agencies operating in the re- 
gion, particularly the 
service workers. Some of the answers can 


from extension 
come only from experience in the field. 
A program of public relations is not 
some external pressure which can be ap- 
plied at given intervals to stimulate in- 
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terest and increase circulation of books; 
it involves a continuous program of per- 
sonal relationships between library staff 
members and the people of the com- 
munity. Much of the work of the li- 
brarian must be spent in the field, giving 
talks and exhibiting books before farm 
meetings, teachers’ institutes, parent- 
teacher groups, and the like; or in pre- 
senting book reviews and leading discus- 
sion groups of farm men and women. 
Every such contact enables the librarian or 
staff member to explain how the library 
can contribute to the program of that or- 
ganization. Leaflets describing library 
service and appropriate book lists should 
be made available to members of the vari- 
ous organizations to take home. ‘The 
rural librarian must become a familiar and 
welcome figure among rural people. 

By means of the bookmobile, staff mem- 
bers may visit farm families at their own 
homes. Friendly chats can sometimes ac- 
complish more than bales of printed pub- 
licity. It is also wise for the librarian to 
enlist the support of rural pastors. 

Most counties today already have well 
organized farm agencies which hold the 
interest of the people and through which 
county librarians can work most effec- 
tively. Of first importance is the county 
farm adviser. In more than 2300 coun- 
ties, covering almost the entire rural area 
of the nation, county advisers are the lead- 
ers of farm activities. Through regular 
meetings with community groups, through 
demonstrations on farms, and through 
numerous office conferences, the farm ad- 
visers become acquainted with the farmer 
and his problems. The county farm ad- 
viser, therefore, is a logical man with 
whom to work out plans for county library 
service. 


Home demonstration agents, who have 
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similar contacts with farm women, may 
help the library to extend its services. 
In many communities they have taken the 
initiative in establishing traveling libra- 
ries or have organized reading projects in 
cooperation with existing libraries. Often 
the librarian is asked to direct their dis- 
cussions or to offer readers advisory serv- 
ice. ‘Through interested farm women 
other members of the family have often 
been introduced to the services of the li- 
brary. 

The serve the 
schools by cooperating with the county 
superintendent and the rural teachers, and 
by fitting library service into their exist- 
ing program. 


librarian may best 


Parent-teacher associations 
may also prove helpful. 


BooKMOBILE A Goop Ap 


The traveling bookmobiles which leave 
book collections at designated stations, or 
stop long enough for the folk assembled 
to select their own titles, are in them- 
The 
these bookmobiles should 
be announced through local papers, by 
notices sent to key organizations and by 
posters displayed in public places. Local 
volunteer assistants may be glad to pro- 
vide messenger service and sponsor chain 
telephoning. 


selves advertisements of the service. 
schedules of 


Many county or regional libraries place 
uniform metal signs, similar to those used 
by civic clubs, on the hard roads at. the 
outskirts of towns, where motorists are 
informed of the existence of a library sta- 
tion in that town. 


These stations them- 
selves may also be uniformly marked. 
Rural people who drive to town regu- 
larly should be encouraged to visit the 
library headquarters where they will re- 
ceive friendly service from staff members. 
Some libraries even provide a room in the 




















PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


building where farmers may hold com- 
mittee meetings. Then the library staff 
is near at hand to assist them in program 
planning. 

County fairs and festivals should be 
remembered. Displays there must be at- 
tractive and original since they must 
compete with numerous commercial ex- 
hibits. Maps with pins showing the loca- 
tion of library stations, pictorial statistics 
displayed on posters, model villages, and 
sample book collections might be used. 
Mimeographed subject book lists are al- 
ways popular. 

LooKING OUT FOR THE MASCULINE 
READER 


One of the criticisms of rural library 
service is that it does not reach the men, 
although women and children often select 
books for their husbands or fathers. The 
library should first look to its collection of 

Do the 
Farm men 
are naturally interested in books on im- 


books to solve this problem. 
books appeal to farm men? 


proving their farm practices, but they are 
also interested in the latest developments 
in economics, politics, and world affairs. 
They like good biography and _ fiction. 
Their horizon is much broader than city- 
bred folk are inclined to believe. 

The farm adviser ought to be informed 
of new library books of interest to men, 
so that he may recommend particular 
He might 
even act as a dispenser of technical farm 
books, keeping a collection in his office. 
This is on the principle that books should 
be distributed by the person who has to 
deal with the problem. 


titles to the farmers he visits. 


Some libraries 
send out new accessions lists to rural lead- 
ers. Where there is a farm bureau news 
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letter issued, it should include such library 
announcements. 


MAKE FRIEND OF. RURAL Epiror 


Aside from personal contacts, the news- 
papers are perhaps the greatest means of 
promoting public relations. Despite the 
extension of city dailies into rural com- 
munities, the country weekly still fills a 
distinct place—that of announcing and 
interpreting the purely local news. Most 
farm people receive one of these papers. 
And they read them. Editors of country 
weeklies can be good friends of the li- 
brary and they are usually glad to print 
library news—when it is really news and 
Cor- 
respondents in each town should be asked 
to include library notes in their dispatches. 
Many small city dailies are extending 
their news coverage through the entire 
county. 
publicity. 


is written in an acceptable manner.’ 


Such papers are ideal for library 

The library should furnish 
photographs with their stories whenever 
the paper is willing to run them. 

Feature articles on county or regional 
library service appearing in regional farm 
magazines or in state agricultural asso- 
ciation publications are valuable since they 
stimulate considerable local pride. 

The value of library annual reports 
may be greatly enhanced by the use of 
The 


reports should be mailed, together with a 


pictorial statistics and illustrations. 


personal letter, to various influential citi- 
zens. This little act may win new friends 
for the library. 

The radio is becoming a more impor- 


(Continued on page 521) 


Loizeaux, 
“Getting into 
New York, H. W. Wilson, second ed., 1939. 


1For information on this subject, see 
Marie D., Publicity Primer, Chapter on 
Print.” 
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Plan Library Publicity Honor Roll 


ALSEY W. WILSON, president of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, and the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee will work 
together during the next three years on 
exhibits of outstanding library publicity 
which, it is hoped, will stimulate increas- 
ingly effective public relations work on the 
part of public, college, school, special li- 
brary, and state library agencies. 

Ruth Hammond, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee, reported the 
plan for the honor roll to the Council at 
its final session, June 23, and the plan was 
unanimously endorsed. Her report fol- 
lows: 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, president of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, has offered to assist the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee in developing 
effective library publicity which will stimu- 
late community consciousness of the kinds of 
service that libraries have to offer and of the 
contribution of libraries to American educa- 
tion and democracy. 

He and the committee believe that a de- 
sirable way to achieve this purpose would be 
through exhibits of outstanding library pub- 
licity of the year, shown not only at the an- 
nual A.L.A. conference but also at state 
library meetings, in library schools, and in 
individual libraries. 

The committee recommends that the 
Council accept Mr. Wilson’s generous offer 
of assistance in preparing exhibits for effec- 
tive display and in making them available 
without charge to borrowers. 

The plan as outlined by the committee 
follows: 


1. Name of exhibit: Library Publicity 
Honor Roll. 

2. Period of experiment: For a tentative 
period of three years, the A.L.A. Publicity 
Committee with the aid of selected judges 
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will choose notable examples of public, school, 
college, state agency, and special library pub- 
licity of the following types for display as 
proposed above. 

3. Types of publicity to be considered: 

a) Annual reports to the public printed in 
pamphlet or leaflet form or as a newspaper 
article 

b) Handbooks or leaflets for new bor- 
rowers 

c) Newspaper feature stories 

d) Rotogravure pictures 

e) Book lists (judged on format only) 

f) Pictures of exhibits 

g) New or unusual types of publicity, ex- 
cluding posters and radio scripts 

4. Eligibility: Any library in the United 
States or Canada may submit publicity ma- 
terial but the committee will be responsible 
for judging only examples sent to it for con- 
sideration. 

5. Date of publicity considered: Examples 
of publicity submitted for inclusion in the 
display should have been issued not later 
than December 31 of the year preceding the 
annual A.L.A. conference at which they 
would first be shown. 

6. Selection of committee: The Publicity 
Committee would be free to associate with 
itself as judges not only a leading librarian 
in each of the five fields to be represented, 
i.e., public, college, school, state agency, and 
special library, but if possible one or two 
trustees or laymen qualified to act as public 
relations experts. 

7. Criteria for judging: All publicity will 
be judged primarily on its appeal to those for 
whom it is intended and its effectiveness in 
interpreting the library to its community. 

The exhibit will first be shown at the Cin- 
cinnati conference of the American Library 
Association when announcement will be made 
of the libraries honored by inclusion of ex- 
amples of their work in the display. Routing 
of the exhibit will be handled by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 
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Study Cost Accounting ‘in 
Public Libraries 


By WILLIAM E. MARCUS 


President, Montclair (N.J.) Free Public Library Board of Trustees 


r HAS BEEN aptly stated that the well- 

known standard of $1 per capita mini- 
mum desirable support for public libraries 
is “more of a slogan than a measuring rod.” 
The evidence for this statement is to be 
found in the A.L.A. statistics for 1938. 
Out of the 182 libraries whose figures are 
quoted, only one-fifth received $1 per 
capita, leaving about 80 per cent with 
financial below desirable 


support “the 


minimum.” 

As standards that gauge accurately are 
essential to a fair appraisal of library eff- 
ciency and relative standing, and as such 
measuring rods do not exist, the writer 
began a study in 1938 of the problems in- 
volved in the development of new meth- 
ods of measuring and the practicability of 
adapting modern cost accounting practices 
to public libraries. 

As a result of a year’s research and ex- 
periment, the magnitude of the problems 
became apparent, and the need even more 
evident for practical solutions. In the 
meantime the Montclair library was un- 
der fire as a result of the unsound applica- 
tion of A.L.A. 

After working out a practical method 
of procedure and establishing the neces- 
sary costs, an application was made to the 
Carnegie Corporation for a 


statistics. 


grant to 
finance the project of carrying on a study 
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of cost accounting in public libraries. A 


grant of $6000 was received. The chief 
purposes of the study are: 
1. To furnish librarians, trustees, and 


appropriating bodies with a more complete 
and factual basis for the determination of 
operating costs 

2. To provide a more uniform basis for 
a comparison of the methods used and re- 
sults obtained in two or more libraries of 
the same general size and type 

3. To provide more complete and authen- 
tic information on which the administrators 
of the library may base policies and deci- 
sions 

4. To promote better business methods 
through a more general knowledge of the 
costs of operating a library and of sound 
accounting practices 

5. To provide statistical information of 
a sufficiently detailed nature so costs of indi- 
vidual library services can accurately be 
broken down and compared and measured 


As soon as the grant was received, an 
organization was created to carry on the 
study. The writer is the directing chair- 
man and chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of five; the executive secretary, 
Emma V. Baldwin; the chairman of the 
advisory committee of nine, Margery C. 
Quigley; the secretary, Ethel H. Bailey; 
and the treasurer, Helen E. Bray. 

It was decided to invite participation in 
the study of libraries with populations be- 
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tween 25,000 and 150,000 and with mini- 
mum support of 50 cents per capita. The 
37 libraries which accepted the invitation 
agreed to pay one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
their 1938 budget to supplement the grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation and to 
complete the necessary financing. 

The study involves the keeping of de- 
tailed uniform time records for four 
months—April, May, October, and No- 
vember. About 1400 librarians in these 
37 libraries will keep daily individual time 
records of the various kinds of work per- 
formed, in order to obtain the labor costs 
of every library operation and _ service. 
These time records converted into dollars 
will break down the various phases of li- 
brary services into their lowest common 
denominators. All of the work sheets will 
be sent to committee headquarters in 
Montclair for totaling, tabulation, compu- 
tation of labor and overhead costs, and 
careful analysis. 

Each library at the end of the period 
will receive its own costs of each service 
and a comparison of its separate costs with 
those of other participating libraries. 

The 37 libraries show a wide geographic 
distribution, representing 19 states in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Thirteen are 
in cities from 25,000 to 49,000, the same 
number from 50,000 to 74,000 and II 
from 75,000 to 150,000. 

Much supplementary data relating to 
37 municipalities will be accumulated, 
such as total assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, total municipal appropriations, total 
school budgets, bonded indebtedness, av- 
erage per capita wealth, et cetera. These 
with still other data will provide a fair 
picture of the type of each municipality 
studied. Public libraries in the following 
cities are participating: 


Albany, N.Y.; Aurora, Ill; Beaumont, 
Tex.; Bloomington, IIl.; Brockton, Mass.; 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dearborn, Mich.; 
Duluth, Minn.; East Chicago, Ind.; Gary, 
Ind.; Glendale, Calif.; Gloucester, Mass.; 
Greenwich, Conn.; Highland Park, Mich.; 


Hutchinson, Kan.; Jacksonville, Fila.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Lakewood, Ohio; Lima, Ohio; Lincoln, 


Neb.; Long Beach, Calif.; Madison, Wis.; 
Manchester, N.H.; Montclair, N.J.; 
Mount Vernon, N.Y.; Muncie, Ind.; New 
Britain, Conn.; New Rochelle, N.Y.; Or- 
lando, Fla.; Pittsfield, Mass.; San Bernar- 
dino, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; Stamford, 
Conn.; White Plains, N.Y.; Wichita, Kan.; 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The establishment of standards of per- 
formance and unit costs based upon the 
demonstrated experience of a large number 
of representative libraries should make it 
possible to set up measuring rods by which 
libraries can determine their own relative 
efficiency of operation and discover ways 
of improving services. 

Such data should also prove of practical 
value in support of many current practices 
as well as in the defense of budgetary esti- 
mates. ‘They should demonstrate whether 
a library is providing economical and efh- 
cient service and should be effective in ob- 
taining larger appropriations where the 
budget is inadequate. 

It is possible that there may emerge 
from this study some new standard of 
measurement such as the proportion of 
the municipal tax dollar spent on libraries 
to supplement current standards of ap- 
propriation per capita or per book circu- 
lated. 

It is heartening to receive such an en- 
thusiastic response from the participating 
libraries which have now passed the half 
way mark with their records, and it is 
hoped that the great effort behind this 
movement will produce lasting results and 
point the way to better cost accounting 
practices and more uniform records in all 
libraries. 





Report Recent Library Gifts 
and Bequests 


HREE aspects of library gifts and be- 
~ yous were presented at the San 
Francisco A.L.A. conference. They were 
(1) a statement of policy approved by the 
Council for the guidance of libraries and 
library trustees interested in the subject ;? 
(2) a bird’s-eye view of recent library 
benefactions prepared from information 
secured in 36 states by a special committee 
of the League of Library Commissions; 
and (3) an outline of a program for 
stimulating gifts and bequests for library 
purposes presented at the Library Gifts 
Round Table by a fund-raising specialist 
of forty years’ experience. 

The statement of policy adopted by the 
Council was prepared by an Executive 
Subcommittee of the Friends of Libraries 
Committee and presented by L. Elsa 
Loeber, chairman. Approval was unani- 
mous. 

The League of Library Commissions’ 
committee, composed of H. Marjorie Beal, 
Adelene J. Pratt, and Lena B. Nofcier, 
in its survey of library gifts and bequests 
made by the League of Library Commis- 
sions, reported the following highlights : 


LARGEST GIFTS IN 1938 


The largest library benefactions in 1938 
(the year covered by the majority of state 
reports) were: 

A bequest of $2,000,000 left by Mrs. 
Linda S. Hall, in Kansas City, Mo., for a 

1Copies of the statement are available in mimeo- 
graphed form and will be supplied on request to the 


Special Membership Division at A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters. 
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public library to be built and maintained 
on the site of her home after the death of 
her husband with provision stipulated that 
the library may be used by students of the 
University of Kansas City. (The univer- 
sity campus is located near the home of 
the late Mrs. Hall.) 

A bequest of $1,618,676.09 by David 
A. Howe to the David A. Howe Public 
Library of Wellesville, N.Y. 

A bequest of $500,000 to Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, N.J., for a new library 
building. 

The longest lists of donors reported 
were in some of the eastern seaboard states 
where tradition has, it is said, made it 
“not quite respectable” to die without 
leaving money for educational purposes. 


New York LEAps In Donors 


New York led both in number of 
donors and total amount of gifts, with 


$1,719,402.38 reported from 50 donors. 


Massachusetts had the next longest list 
of donors—48—and gifts ranging in size 
from $100 to $52,000. Several of the 
bequests were for amounts of $10,000 to 
$25,000. An unusual gift was that of a 
new branch library building for Newton- 
ville, Mass., funds for which were raised 
by a group of local library friends. 

In proportion to population and wealth, 
however, some of the so-called “poorer 
states” fared rather well in the matter of 
gifts, the report showed. Georgia, for 
example, named ten public and seven col- 


lege libraries with gifts aggregating 
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$29,890.25. In Kentucky, sixteen libra- 
ries had a total of more than $20,000. 


Curious ANGLES REVEALED 


Curious angles of human interest in 
library affairs were revealed in listing the 
gifts. Former associates and future staff 
members of the University of Nebraska 
Library were remembered in the will of a 
former assistant librarian—with a bequest 
of $5000, the income to be used to pay the 
expenses of staff members in attending 
state and national library meetings and to 
buy flowers, art objects, or other comforts 
and pleasures for their staff room in the 
library. 

San Angelo, Texas, is enjoying a new 
$35,000 county library building through 
the generosity of Mrs. Sol Mayer, a noted 
woman sheep rancher of Texas. 


An UNusuaL FuNnb 

In Wilmington, Del., an unusual fund 
is reported—$9,131.25—to capitalize an- 
nuities liabilities for eight members of the 
library staff over forty years of age in 
order to put their retirement annuities on 
an even basis with younger members of 
the staff. 

Books and buildings were popular ex- 
pressions of the public’s library interest 
but a tendency was noted toward gifts not 
possible to achieve with the regular budget 
—such as art and music materials, a 
browsing room, or books on special sub- 
jects such as gardening, history, or Ameri- 
can literature. 


Another tendency appeared to be away 


from “gifts in perpetuity.” The majority 
of the gifts and bequests listed in the sur- 
vey were given outright for library pur- 
poses with no strings attached. 

Lyman L. Pierce, president of Pierce 
and Hedrick, Incorporated, a firm of 
financial counsellors of New York and 
San Francisco, was the fund-raising spe- 
cialist who declared at the Library Gifts 
Round Table that gifts and bequests in 
substantial amounts can be stimulated by 
libraries for special objectives. 


Four EssentTiAL Factors 


Four factors, which he named as essen- 
tial in such an effort are: (1) an appeal- 
ing case; (2) a reasonable objective; (3) 
a friendly, well-informed constituency ; 
and (4) tested methods. 

To present an appealing case, Mr. 
Pierce pointed out how a score or more 
features of library appeal could be used 
as basic factors in building a friendly and 
well informed constituency. Among the 
“reasonable objectives” he named library 
buildings; special book collections ; lecture 
courses; salaries for staff members with 
specialized training; and memorials of 
various kinds. Every librarian, he said, 
should have on hand a list of projects, ar- 
ranged in the order of importance and 
priority which would call for private gifts, 
large and small. 

Mr. Pierce advocated a laboratory test 
or tests in the form of “demonstrations” 
under trained direction to determine the 
response to tested methods of fund-raising 


applied in the library field. 








Whither Canadian Libraries? 


By BERNARD A. OWER 


A librarian in Edmonton, Alta., looks at the recent survey of Canadian 
libraries by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, pointing out significant 
facts in the present library situation and setting three objectives 


for the next decade. 


ow that the long awaited report on 

Canadian libraries,’ covering the 
past three years, has been issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the statis- 
tical organ of the Canadian government. 
an opportune time presents itself to survey 
the progress of Canadian libraries during 
the past few years, to examine critically 
the present situation, and to ask ourselves 
the searching question, “Whither Cana- 
dian libraries?” 

If we look over the past eight years, 
since the Commission of Enquiry, aided 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
made their well-known study,” we will find 
a mingled history of hopeful development 
and blasted hopes. We will discover the 
main theme to be a battle against eco- 


nomic odds, an 


maintain a 
position won after great struggle and sud- 
denly threatened by the worst economic 
depression in the history of Canada. And 
we will see in certain areas, particularly 
rural 


attempt to 


regions, distinct gains and ad- 


vances. 

In a survey of present and past Cana- 
dian library conditions, the most outstand- 

1 Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
vey of Libraries in Canada, 1936-728. 
Printer, 1930 Price, 35¢ 

2 American Library Association. 
Enquiry Libraries in Canada: A Study of Library 


mditions and Needs. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1933 Limited free distributior 


Sur- 


Ottawa, King’s 


Commission of 
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ing fact is the magnitude of the work yet 
to be done. In comparison, the progress 
made so far can be said to be only the 
beginning. Some 4,500,000 persons, or 95 
per cent of the rural population, are still 
lacking library service, to say nothing of 
58 per cent of the people in towns and 
villages and 8 per cent of the inhabitants 
living in cities of over 10,000. It is little 
wonder that many Canadian librarians 
shake their heads in melancholy doubt 
when asked to consider the problems of 
bringing library service to these neglected 
people. 

Canadian library expenditures are only 
one-half those of the United States on a 
per capita basis, being $2,041,486, or 18 
cents per capita in 1937. Not one province 
reaches the American average of 38 cents 
per capita, the nearest being Ontario with 
35 cents. The other eight range from 
26 cents for British Columbia to the low 
of 2 cents for Nova Scotia. Expenditures 
on libraries are still below pre-depression 
days, although up some 7 per cent from 
the 1935 low. The results of this can be 
seen in the book circulation which has 
dropped from a peak of 22.3 million in 
1933 to 19.5 million in 1937, despite a 6 
per cent increase in the book stock during 
this period. 
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Crry Lispraries Mark TIME 


In cities over 10,000, the unhappy fact 
predominates that little progress has taken 
place during the past eight years. The 
conditions of inadequate finances, book 
stock, and staff, so ably depicted by the 
Carnegie commission’s report of 1933, still 
exist today. Three-quarters of Canada’s 
total library expenditures are made in cit- 
ies of over 10,000, and these libraries have 
borne the brunt of the restrictions imposed 
by depression conditions. With cities be- 
ing forced to economize and retrench, li- 
braries have lost out by reduced appropria- 
tions, and, in many cases, by the indefinite 
postponement of urgently needed expendi- 
tures on buildings and increases in the book 
supply. 

In Vancouver, for instance, the library 
still occupies the inadequate Carnegie 
building, plus the dubious addition of the 
old city hall. The mayor has publicly 
stated that conditions in the library are a 
disgrace, and the leading newspaper, the 
Vancouver Province, has editorialized the 
library as “Vancouver’s Cinderella,” but 
the assistance for the necessary improve- 
ments will not be forthcoming, for at the 
moment of writing, the city of Vancouver 
practically faces bankruptcy. 

In Edmonton, a survey recently carried 
out at the request of the library board 
resulted in a report condemning in no un- 
certain terms most of the book stock as 
being hopelessly obsolete and the reference 
department as being more fiction than fact ; 
but if money is to be spent in rectifying 
these inadequacies, it will have to be found 
by cutting down appropriations for an al- 
ready underpaid staff. 

Halifax, a city of 60,000, still struggles 
along with a small library with no trained 
staff, despite the fact that Nova Scotia 


library school graduates must seek work 
outside the province. Montreal, Canada’s 
largest city, still serves its population of 
nearly a million with the meager resources 
of 78,000 volumes in its public library and 
by two privately endowed libraries, the 
largest of which, the Fraser Institute, has 
just been forced to close its doors. 

And so the story goes. In city after 
city, will be found the same story. The 
real tragedy is that most of these cities 
are in such financial difficulties that they 
cannot provide the needed money. We 
can moralize as much as we wish on what 
Canadian municipalities should give in the 
way of library service, but the fact re- 
mains that these improvements can only 
take place either through outside govern- 
ment aid or the remote possibility of priv- 
ate philanthropy. 

More hopeful are the developments in 
rural areas, where interest in libraries has 
reached an all time high. The latest roll 
call of Canadian libraries shows that in 
small towns all over the country, new 
libraries have been opened—many under 
the auspices of women’s clubs and associa- 
tions. 

The distribution of books by the Lady 
Tweedsmuir Prairie Libraries and the 
Saskatoon Public Library in drought 
stricken areas of western Canada _ has 
awakened a really live interest in reading 
in the Prairie Provinces. These schemes, 
though palliatives, have been most valuable 
in stimulating the inhabitants into consid- 
ering the possibilities of setting up their 
own libraries. 


REGIONAL LIBRARIES ENTER THE 
LIMELIGHT 


The last five years have seen Canadian 
regional libraries take a prominent place. 





























WHITHER CANADIAN LIBRARIES? 


The greatest progress has occurred in Brit- 
ish Columbia, where the Fraser Valley 
Union Library, a Carnegie demonstration 
scheme, has been successfully run by the 
communities served since 1934, and two 
new regional libraries, on Vancouver 
Island and in the Okanagan Valley, have 
been established. With an active library 
association and given provincial aid, this 
province should show further develop- 
ments in the next few years. 

Although no true regional libraries have 
as yet been set up in Ontario, the forma- 
tion of county library associations for joint 
purchase of books has successfully estab- 
lished an interesting form of collaboration 
for enlarging the book resources of small 
libraries in that province. Seven counties 
now have these associations with promises 
of more to follow. 

Recent developments in the Maritimes 
promise to place the three most eastern 
provinces well in the fore of Canadian 
library progress. The Carnegie Demon- 
stration Library in Prince Edward Island 
has set the example. A small privately 
endowed regional library has been estab- 
lished in New Brunswick, and the pro- 
vincial government of Nova Scotia is now 
actively interesting itself in planned library 
development for the province. 


Nova Scoria’s EXAMPLE 


The example of Nova Scotia, the most 
backward province at present in the mat- 
ter of library facilities, taking steps to 
remedy the blight through provincial ac- 
tion, confounds the philosophers who shrug 
their shoulders and say, “The situation is 
hopeless and you can’t get anybody to do 


anything about it.’”’ It is noteworthy that 


the activities in this province are the result 


of demands from the people for better li- 


brary service. The government has acted 
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on them and first asked Miss Nora Bate- 
son, director of the Prince Edward Island 
Library Demonstration, to make a library 
survey of Nova Scotia.* 
mendations 


Her recom- 
the appointment of a 
public library commission and a director 
of libraries the province were 
promptly carried out by the government 
last year, and it is pleasing to note that 
Miss Bateson has now been appointed 
first director of libraries. And judging 
from a letter which she sent recently to 
the 4.L.A4. Bulletin, we can expect news 


for 


for 


of more developments in the very near 
future. 


IMMEDIATE AND More Distant 
PROSPECTS 

The extent of further library develop- 
ment in Canada in the near future is very 
dificult to judge, because of its entangle- 
ment with the economic prosperity of the 
Dominion. If we see the return of pros- 
perity, there is every reason to expect fur- 
ther developments. The future of library 
progress is made more uncertain by the 
fact that the time has now come for a 
reorganization and reallotment of govern- 
mental functions, as between the Domin- 
ion, the provinces, and the municipalities. 
Any rearrangement must affect education, 
and with it, libraries. 

We may expect further developments 
in rural library service in the Maritimes, 
Ontario, and British Columbia. Activi- 
ties in Nova Scotia cannot help but spread 
into New Brunswick, the county associa- 
tions of Ontario show great promise, and 
three successful regional libraries in Brit- 
ish Columbia should make that province 
really library conscious. 


*The report of this survey, Library Survey of 
Nova Scotia, by Nora Bateson, is obtainable upon 
request from the Department of Education, Halifax, 
N.S. 
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Not much can be expected from the 
Prairie Provinces, where the collapse of 
an agricultural economy and the serious 
losses sustained by the farmers in purchas- 
ing power block any hope of library de- 
velopments, except on a small scale. With 
the need of drastic reorganization of the 
economy of the Prairie Provinces and little 
possibility of any immediate return of the 
farmers’ income to pre-depression levels— 
some three times that of today—library 
service must wait. The most promising 
development at present is the new regional 
school districts in Alberta, which could be 
used as the basis of regional library sys- 
tems. 

Quebec is a problem separate in itself. 
The large and compact racial minority of 
French-Canadians, jealous and intolerant 
of any interference with its ways of living, 
must find for itself the value of libraries. 
Signs are appearing already that some seri- 
ous thinking is going on among French- 
Canadian leaders as to the present state of 
Quebec education and libraries today. If 
the French-Canadians are to take their 
rightful place in Canadian economic and 
cultural life, then they must take up the 
challenge of providing the necessary edu- 
cation for themselves. 


SoME GOALS FOR CANADIAN LIBRARIANS 


The time has now come for Canadian 
librarians to ask themselves, ““Where are 
we going?” to set the objectives, and to 
chart the course. Canada stands on the 
possibility of having the greatest progress 
in library development ever known in the 
next decade, if the library profession stands 
ready to lead the way. 

What should be the goals for Canadian 


libraries? One of the first should be the 


formation of some sort of national or- 
ganization and strong provincial associa- 
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tions. Active provincial library associa- 
tions already exist for Ontario, British 
Columbia, and the combined Maritimes. 
Quebec has a library association, although 
its activities are confined mostly to Mon- 
treal. In Manitoba, an association formed 
just three years ago is now beginning to 
find its feet. The Alberta Library Asso- 
ciation, after one hopeful meeting in 1930, 
died at its inception. Saskatchewan has 
never had one, and it is tragic to note that 
this province of over 700,000 persons has 
only two librarians enrolled as members 


in the A.L.A. 


ProposE CANADIAN COUNCIL 

The formation of a full-dress national 
association, with annual meetings and a 
headquarters staff, is for the present out of 
the question. With 1301 full-time li- 
reported as on the stafts of 
libraries in Canada in 1937, of which 621 
had some sort of library training, a heavy 
fee would have to be levied on all members 
to keep such an organization going, unless 
outside aid were obtained. Both attempts 
to form a Canadian Library Association— 


brarians 


at the A.L.A. meetings in Toronto, 1927, 
and Montreal, 1934—proved 
But modest attempts could be made to 
form a skeleton organization. 


abortive. 


One possi- 
bility is the appointment of one or two 
representatives from each provincial li- 
brary association to form a small Canadian 
Library Council, which could coordinate 
the work of the provincial associations in 
the national interest. Had such a small 
council now existed, it would have proved 
most valuable in supervising the work on 
the briefs recently presented to the Rowell 
Commission by the various provincial as- 
sociations, and in representing to the fed- 
eral government the need of having a 
prominent member of the Canadian library 
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profession appointed to the now vacant 
post of Parliamentary librarian. 

Another possibility would be the for- 
mation of a Canadian section or division 
in the A.L.A., which would act as liaison 
between the A.L.A. and Canadian pro- 
vincial associations, coordinate and assist 
the work of the Canadian library associa- 
tions, and arrange a Canadian meeting at 
the annual A.L.A. conventions. Enough 
Canadian librarians usually attend, except 
when the A.L.A. convention is located in 
the far south, to make such a meeting 
worth while. 

Secondly, there is the need of making 
provincial governments library conscious 
and enlisting their active aid in support 
of urban and rural library development 
within the confines of their province. At 
present, only three provinces have officials 
specifically concerned with libraries. Pro- 
vincial grants to libraries in 1937 were a 
mere $62,948 or just 3 per cent of the 
revenues of public libraries of Canada for 
that year, and this sum includes the sup- 
port given by Prince Edward Island to 
the province-wide Carnegie demonstration 
scheme. Most of the other provinces dole 
out meager grants as a makeshift form of 
encouragement, and three provinces actu- 
ally made no grants at all to libraries in 
1937. Each province should have a li- 
brary commission or inspector, who would 
determine and supervise library develop- 
ment in the province, making recommenda- 
tions to the Nova Scotia 
stands as an example that this is not a 
fantastic impossibility. 


government. 


Last, but not least, is the necessity for 
a real Canadian national library. The 
Dominion government must be educated to 
its responsibility in this respect. The pres- 
ent condition of the Library of Parliament 
is a national disgrace and a blot on Cana- 
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da’s much boasted civilization and culture. 
The progressiveness of Canada becomes a 
farce when the librarianship of the Cana- 
dian national library becomes a subject of 
political patronage.* If the best we can 
do as a nation is to raise the inadequate 
appropriations for Canada’s national li- 
brary by two thousand dollars in the in- 
coming budget, after increasing the allot- 
ments for armaments, public works, and 
the like by millions, then we had better 
start questioning Canada’s leading posi- 
tion among the civilized nations of the 
world today. 

Before us lie three goals: strong provin- 
cial library associations within the frame- 
work of a national organization, provin- 
cial aid by each province for library 
development within its boundaries, and the 
establishment of a real national library 
for Canada. Surely these objectives are 
not too much to try to reach within the 
next five or ten years? If we can but 
attain them, we will have laid the firm 
foundation for the incorporation of the 
public library as a necessity in the life of 
every urban and rural community in the 
Dominion of Canada. 





Apropos of one of Mr. Ower’s goals 
for Canadian libraries in the foregoing 
article—the establishment of a Canadian 
national library—word comes from Eliza- 
beth H. Morton, secretary of the Ontario 
Library Association, of the appointment 
of a Committee on a Canadian National 
Library, following the recent meeting in 
Montreal of the Ontario and Quebec li- 
brary associations, the Montreal Special 
Libraries Association, and delegates from 
the Maritime Library Institute. 


* See remarks made on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary librarian by Mr. J.S. Woods- 
worth, M.P.. in the House of Commons, February 


21, 1939 Hansard, 1939, p. 1259. 
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Members of the committee representing 
the Ontario Library Association include: 
E. Cockburn Kyte, Douglas Library, 
Queen’s University; Auguste M. Moris- 
set, University of Ottawa Library; M. 
Edna M. Poole, Academy of Medicine 
Library, Toronto; and Charles R. San- 
derson, Toronto Public Library. Repre- 
sentatives of the Quebec Library Associa- 
tion are: Aegidius Fauteux, Montreal 
Public Library, and Gerhard R. Lomer, 
McGill University Library, Montreal. 

Miss Morton also reports the establish- 
ment of a special low postage rate for 
books in Canada, following support of such 
a measure by Ontario and other provincial 


H. H. B. Meyer 


ERMAN HENRY BERNARD MEYER, 
former president of the American 
Library Association, was made, in effect, 
a “permanent sustaining member” of the 
Association by the awarding of a memo- 
rial endowment fund of $2000 at the re- 
cent San Francisco conference.’ The an- 
nual income from this fund is intended to 
approximate the amount of sustaining 
memberships dues, or $100 a year. 
Although the separate identity of the 
fund is to be maintained, the income may 
be combined with that of other similar 
honor and memorial funds so that over a 
period of years a fund may be built up 
large enough to finance frequently an im- 
portant piece of work not possible to 
finance out of regular income. 
The encouragement of such special 
funds has been announced as one of the 


1 See “Library Friends in San Francisco,” page 506. 


library groups; cooperation with the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education 
in setting up a library committee of that 
organization; and the appointment of a 
committee to work with Major Louis 
Normandin, chief of the Division of Docu- 
ments of the Department of Public Print- 
ing and Stationery for Canada, in consid- 
ering the request of the Ontario Library 
Association that the King’s Printer issue 
quarterly and annual lists of government 
documents printed by him. W. Stewart 
Wallace, Toronto University Library; 
E. Cockburn Kyte; and Freda F. Waldon, 
Hamilton (Ont.) Public Library, have 
been appointed to this committee. 


Memorial Fund 


major objectives of the Friends of Li- 
braries Committee in order to keep in 
remembrance within the profession the 
achievements of library leaders as an in- 
spiration to future generations of libra- 
rians. 

Dr. Meyer was for thirty years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Library of Congress, 
first as chief of the Periodicals Division; 
then as chief of the Order Department; 
later as chief bibliographer, and he com- 
pleted his career as director of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service. He retired on 
November 1, 1935, to devote himself to 
a monumental bibliography of books pub- 
lished in the United States between 1800 
and 1870. His death occurred in Wash- 
ington on January 16, 1937. 

In addition to his legislative reference 
work, Dr. Meyer for several years per- 
formed quite a different service in assisting 


(Continued on page 517) 
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Books and Libraries on the Air 


EFORE, during, and after the San 

Francisco conference, 17 radio pro- 
grams featured books and_ libraries 
through the cooperation of Mrs. Faith 
Holmes Hyers, chairman, A.L.A. Library 
Radio Broadcasting Committee, and the 
A.L.A. Publicity Division. Assisting 
with the programs were Mrs. Mary Dun- 
can Carter and Dorothea F. Hyle, mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. Publicity Committee. 
Esther H. Dixon of A.L.A. Headquarters 
was in charge of the Friends of the 
Library broadcast. 

Both the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem gave generous time on national net- 
works—NBC, through Judith Waller, 
educational director in Chicago, and Blev- 
ins Davis, of the New York office, also pro- 
viding for a radio message to the Friends 
of the Library luncheon from Jan 
Masaryk in London. The complete list 
of programs follows: 


SUNDAY, JUNE II 


“One Man’s Family”—Included discussion 


of books and libraries. 4:00-4:30 P.M. 
NBC Red Network. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 18 


“What Booklovers Find on Treasure Is- 
land”—President Milton J. Ferguson, Mrs. 
Hyers, and Joseph Henry Jackson, literary 
editor, San Francisco Chronicle, and conduc- 
tor, “A Bookman’s Notebook.” 11:15-11:30 
A.M. NBC Blue Network. Station KGO. 

“Religious Books of 1939”—Raymond P. 
Morris, chairman, A.L.A. Religious Books 
Section, and Rabbi Morris Goldstein, San 


Francisco. 1:00-1:15 P.M. NBC. Station 
KPO. 


Monpay, JUNE 19 

“Books and Rotarians”—San Francisco 
host librarian, Robert Rea, introducing three 
distinguished Rotarians: Milton J. Ferguson, 
president, Brooklyn Rotary Club; Harry 
Mitchell, president, San Francisco Rotary 
Club; and James A. Johnston, warden, U. S. 
Penitentiary, Alcatraz. 1:45-2:00 P.M. Mu- 
tual Station KFRC. ; 

“When Books Saved Money”—Ralph UI- 
veling, Detroit Public Library, and K. Dor- 
othy Ferguson, Bank of America Library, 
San Francisco, interviewed by Dorothea F. 
Hyle. 4:00-4:15 P.M. CBS. Station KSFO. 

“Lum and Abner Discuss a Bookmobile” 
(broadcast planned with advice from 
A.L.A.). 7:15-7:30 P.M. CBS. 
KSFO. 


Station 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 


Newbery and Caldecott Medal winners— 
Interviewed by Frederic G. Melcher, editor 
of Publishers’ Weekly, and donor of the 
medals. 9:45-10:00 A.M. NBC Blue Net- 
work. Station KGO. 

Dramatization of book winning Newbery 
Award—Dorothy Gordon. 1:00-1:15 P.M. 
NBC. Station KPO. 

Overseas radio message from Jan Ma- 
saryk, London, to Friends of the Library 
luncheon, San Francisco. Greetings from 
Latin American friends. Washington, D.C. 
2:05-2:30 P.M. NBC Blue Network (no 
local outlet except at luncheon). 

“Plays and Films; Gateway to Books’”— 
Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, interviewed Frederic G. Melcher and 
one of her students, William Caldwell. 
4:00-4:15 P.M. CBS. Station KSFO. 


THuRsDAY, JUNE 22 


“A Junior Chamber of Commerce Suc- 
cess’ —Ralph Shaw, Gary (Ind.) winner of 
Junior Chamber of Commerce distinguished 
service award for 1938, and William I. Rob- 
inson, San Francisco Junior Chamber of 
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Commerce, interviewed by Miss Hyle. 1:30- 
1:45 P.M. NBC. Station KPO. 
“Scout Reading’—Ralph Munn, Presi- 


dent-elect of the A.L.A., and two San Fran- 
cisco Eagle Scouts, interviewed by Mrs. 
Carter. 7:00-7:15 P.M. Station KJBS. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 23 


“What Happens to Books in Hollywood 
and Why’—Walter F. Wanger, Hollywood 
producer. 10:45-11:00 A.M. NBC Blue 
Network. Station KGO. 


“Prescribing Books for Vacation Read- 
ing”—Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers. 2:45-3:00 
P.M. Station KSAN. 


“What Girl Scouts Like to Read’”—Nan- 
ette V. Morgan, Oakland Public Library, 
and Mrs. Engs, field captain, Girl Scouts, 
San Francisco, interviewing two representa- 


Library Friends 


Girt TO the A.L.A. of $2000 in 
honor of a former president; a mes- 
sage sent 7000 miles by radio, from a 
distinguished _ political 
from half-a-dozen 


greetings 
state governors 


exile; 
and 
the presence of a score or more official 
governors’ good-will broad- 
casts sent over a coast-to-coast radio net- 
work by delegates from South Africa, 
Ireland, Mexico, Brazil, and Chile— 
these were high points of the Friends of 
the Library luncheon held June 21 in the 
Colonial Ballroom of the St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, one of the sessions 


delegates ; 


of the sixty-first annual conference. 
The gift, a memorial fund in honor of 
Dr. H. H. B. Meyer,’ was presented by 
George B. Utley, of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, to President Milton J. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Meyer, of Washington, 
D.C., being present to witness the cere- 


1 See “H. H. B. Meyer Memorial Fund,” page 504. 
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tive Girl Scouts. 


KLX, Oakland. 


4:15-4:30 P.M. Station 


SATURDAY, JUNE 24 

“Is the Library Doing Its Job?” Special 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air’— 
George V. Denny, Jr., moderator; President 
Milton J. Ferguson; Robert M. Lester, sec- 
retary, Carnegie Corporation; Hollis R. 
Thompson, Berkeley city manager; and 
Ralph T. Fisher, vice president, American 
Trust Company, Oakland. 11:00-12:00 M. 
NBC Blue Network. Station KGO. 


SATURDAY, JULY I 
“Americans at Work: the Librarian.” 
Given at the Los Angeles Public Library. 
Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers and Nell Stein- 
metz. 3:00-3:30 P.M. CBS. 
KSFO. 


Station 


in San Francisco 


L. Elsa Loeber, of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce Library and chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Friends of Libraries 
Committee sponsoring the meeting, said 
it was the hope of the committee that 
the Meyer Fund would blaze the trail 
for many other similar funds in honor 


mony. 


of distinguished librarians to be announced 
at subsequent meetings.” 

Tense with emotion, the voice of Jan 
Masaryk, England 
from Czechoslovakia, filtered through the 
radio into the crowded ballroom urging 
the American friends of libraries to watch 
over and safeguard their thousands of book 
sanctuaries. 


former minister to 


Mr. Masaryk, whose father was the 
president-founder of Czechoslovakia and 
whose mother was an American, speaking 
from London, said in part: 


To every student of current world affairs 
the growing importance of your Association 











LIBRARY FRIENDS 


must be self-evident. When freedom of 
speech, of thought, and education is being 
curtailed in a large part of the world, in a 
manner which, if called medieval, would 
surely be a euphemism, freedom of choice in 
literature assumes additional importance; 
free citizens of a free democracy must insist 
on being told actual facts besides enjoying 
free choice of international fiction. 

I have been brought up, so to say, in the 
sanctuary of my father’s great library and 
today, in exile in London, my little library 
is by far my most treasured possession. It 
is the lovely duty of your Association to 
watch over and safeguard the thousands of 
book sanctuaries. The tragedy of Europe is 
that the larger part of its population is only 
allowed to hear half of the story. In these 
circumstances youth suffers the most. Our 
civilization will disappear if we will not re- 
turn to intellectual freedom. I personally 
value intellectual higher than physical free- 
dom. Your great country stands today as a 
beacon of light in a wilderness brought about 
by wanton deviations from essential funda- 
mentals. Your libraries are filling stations 
where millions of motorists on the highway 
of liberty stop to refuel and to continue their 
journey. My congratulations on their efh- 
ciency, my best wishes for further develop- 
ment, and my emphatic belief that democracy 
and freedom will conquer in the end. 


Hollis R. Thompson, city manager of 
Berkeley, who was toastmaster, said in 
opening the broadcast part of the pro- 
gram: 


Intelligent understanding of social, eco- 
nomic, and political questions is essential to 
the maintenance of democracy as we in the 
United States regard it. Libraries widely 
distributed throughout our country are vital 
to the development of that understanding on 
a scale comprehensive enough to be of value. 

Librarians and library trustees are do- 
ing a splendid job but the book needs of 
130,000,000 people are too overwhelming for 
them to cope with alone. The attainment of 
the objectives established by the American 
Library Association—library books within 
easy access of every man, woman, and child 
in America—can only be realized when citi- 
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zens in sufficient numbers determine to ex- 
tend and improve an essential service which 
is primarily their own. 

So it is that, within recent years, Friends 
of the Library groups have sprung up in some 
38 states and in certain Canadian provinces 
which seek to understand and to aid their 
libraries as parent-teacher groups do the 
schools or alumni groups do for colleges. 


Senor Miguel Lopez-Pumarejo, United 
States Ambassador from Colombia, South 
America, speaking via radio from Wash- 
ington, urged cooperation through books 
and libraries in carrying out the terms 
of the Buenos Aires conventions, particu- 
larly in the exchange of books and library 
students. 

Foreign delegates present at the meet- 
ing who spoke briefly were: Dr. Rubens 
Borba de Moraes, of Sao Paula, Brazil; 
Senor Joaquin Diaz Mercado, represent- 
ing the Mexican government; Senor Heéc- 
tor Fuenzalida of the University of Chile 
Library, Santiago; Roisin Walsh, librar- 
ian of the Dublin (Ireland) Public 
Library; and Phyllis M. Speight of the 


Johannesburg (South Africa) Public 
Library. 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, California 


author, stressed the ethical, therapeutic, 
and recreational service of the library to 
citizens and its value to writers in pur- 
suing their profession. 

Responding to the traditional annual 


roll call of governors’ delegates, Helen 


Dorman read the following message from 
Governor John E. Miles of New Mexico: 


We in New Mexico, where there are so 
many bookless areas, realize perhaps the 
value of library service even more so than 
in more thickly populated states where li- 
braries and library service are rather taken 
for granted. For that reason I am pleased 
to add my words to the endorsements of 
those who have praised the work of the 

(Continued on page 521) 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


State Action 


A BILL PROVIDING $415,000 for IlIli- 
nois libraries during the next biennium 
passed the Senate June 27 without a dis- 
senting vote. The bill has not been signed 
by the governor as this Bulletin goes to 
press. 

The act stipulates that $300,000 be 
used for book and periodical purchases 
and, as in the case of the 1935 state aid 
fund, distribution would be based, as far 
as practicable, on a_ population basis; 
$100,000 is designated for establishing 
service in communities now without free 
public libraries and $15,000 for the admin- 
istration of the act. 

The Ohio legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for grants for public library de- 
velopment, and the governor signed the 
appropriation act on June 1. While this 
and the state library’s own budget are 
somewhat reduced as compared with 
1937-39, libraries fared better than many 
activities at the hands of 
minded legislature. 


an economy- 


The Michigan legislature, in a last 
minute effort to balance the budget, struck 
out the item for state aid for libraries for 
the biennium and repealed the appropria- 
tion section of the act of 1937 for continu- 
ing, annual grants of $500,000. 

Acceptance of federal aid for libraries 
was authorized by the Ohio and Okla- 
homa legislatures. 

For other state news, see the April and 
May Bulletin. 


“Year-Round Service” 


ELIZABETH M. SMITH, director of the 
Albany (N.Y.) Public Library, sends us 
one of the best-looking annual reports 
which we have seen. Generously illus- 
trated, it calls attention to the “Year- 
Round Service” which the library provides 
and gives convincing proof that Albanians, 
young and old, make significant use of 
their library. A copy of the report may 
be borrowed, on request, from the A.L.A. 
Publicity Division, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


From New Rochelle 


As A RULE we do not draw attention 
to mimeographed reports in the Clearing 
House but 4 University of the People, 
New Rochelle’s annual report just issued, 
is exceptionally worth reading. In its 
green and black printed cover it is also 
most inviting. “The only thing we miss 
is illustration. If you wish to see a copy 
of the report, you may borrow one from 
the A.L.A. Publicity Division. 


Oakland Helps to Launch Girl 
Scout Reading Program 


WHEN THE revised Girl Scout program 
was announced last year, with its renewed 
emphasis on reading,’ Nanette V. Morgan 
and Constance Mitchell, of the Oakland 
Public Library, were among children’s li- 


1See Girl Scout Leader, June, 
program. 
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brarians who took steps to launch effective 
library participation. Although such co- 
operation with community groups was no 
novelty in Oakland, Mrs. Mitchell, sup- 
ervising children’s librarian for branches, 
tells us, the new program did offer an 
added incentive which appealed to both 
scout leaders and librarians. Miss Mor- 
gan, chief children’s librarian, writes as 
follows of the library’s share in carrying 
out the reading program: 


As soon as the revised Girl Scout program 
appeared, the chief children’s librarian had 
a conference with the local scout executive, 
and Mrs. Mitchell invited members of 
branch staffs to meet the field captain. At 
that meeting, the Reader’s Badge was ex- 
plained and plans made for interesting 
troops to work for it. During Book Week, 
the members of one troop received the first 
Reader’s Badges to be given in Oakland, at 
a charming ceremony held in the Park 
Boulevard Branch. Two other troops have 
since worked for this honor, and another 
ceremony will soon be held at the Gibson 
Branch. The younger Brownie Scouts, too, 
have been introduced to the library through 
story hours and book talks. 

The Children’s Department of our library 
supervises a Better Books Committee made 
up of executive officers of all organizations 
interested in children and youth, including 
the Girl Scouts. A book review bulletin is 
published each month by the library for the 
committee’s use. In May, there was a 
Girl Scout Day at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, and the May bulletin listed 
books aimed to help scouts in their merit 
badge study, increase interest in pertinent 
exhibits, and, at the same time, suggest books 
for summer reading. Their summer camps 
are always furnished with books by the 
library. 

At the request of the local director, a 
collection of books for the use of leaders 
has been sent to scout headquarters from the 
Branch Department as a part of its regular 
service to adult study groups. The titles 
include material on child and adolescent 
psychology, games, crafts, leadership, and 
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many other subjects relating to the interests 
of the Girl Scouts. 


Miss Morgan, with Mrs. Engs, San 
Francisco field counselor, discussed read- 
ing with two scouts in a broadcast, June 
23, during the San Francisco conference 
(see “Books and Libraries on the Air” in 


this Bulletin). 


To Broadcast Great Plays Again 


BLEVINS DAVIS, director of educational 
drama, National Broadcasting Company, 
reports that the series of great plays given 
by N.B.C. this year will be on the air 
again next season, beginning in October 
and continuing through May 15, 1940. 
The 4.L.A. Bulletin will publish in Octo- 
ber the complete list of plays to be given. 
Libraries will again be asked to post in a 
prominent place the N.B.C. play bill, to 
make the plays available, and to display 
background material which will add to 
listeners’ appreciation of the broadcasts. 
The National Broadcasting Company in 
return will remind listeners during each 
broadcast of the public library’s service. 

Among classics to be given in the series 
next season will be the Antigone of 
Sophocles, Alcestis by Euripides, Every- 
man, Edward II by Marlowe, Macbeth, 
and King Lear. The series will also 
include such moderns as Ibsen, Shaw, 
O'Neill, and Anderson. 


Receives Citizenship Award 


Mrs. CHARLES VESLAK, librarian, 
Shawano Public Library, has received the 
Theodora Youmans Citizenship Award, 
presented to the Wisconsin woman who is 
adjudged by the Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to have made the most 
notable contribution to good citizenship 


during the year. Mrs. Veslak is hon- 
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ored for her work in extending library 
facilities to rural townships in the Shaw- 
ano County project. All of the county 
work has had to be done outside the hours 
devoted to the public library since it was 
not a part of the Shawano library service 
but a separate service with the custodians 
paid by W.P.A., the books furnished by 
the county appropriation, and the places 
supported by local sponsors. 

Our congratulations to Mrs. Veslak 
and to the Wisconsin library service for 
which she has won not only state-wide 
but national recognition. 


Milwaukee Examination 

Tue Milwaukee City Service Commis- 
sion announces an examination for chief 
of book selection in the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, to be held July 14 in Mil- 
waukee and at other locations to meet the 
convenience of candidates. The begin- 
ning salary is $2400; age limits, 30 to 50 
years. Candidates must be college gradu- 
ates; have one year of work in a library 
school of recognized standing; and five 
years of library experience, two of which 
shall have included as a major duty book 
selection in a library containing a gen- 
eral library collection of 200,000 volumes 
or a substantial equivalent thereof. Write 
the City Service Commission, City Hall, 
Milwaukee, for a copy of the announce- 
ment and an application blank. 


American Education Week 


“EDUCATION for the American Way of 
Life” is the theme for the nineteenth an- 
nual observance of American Education 
Week, November 5 to 11. The National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, offers assist- 
ance in planning local programs. 
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Coun try Life Meeting 


“WhHat’s AHEAD for Rural America” 
will be the theme of the conference of the 
American Country Life Association at the 
Pennsylvania State College, August 30 to 
September 2. Special attention will be 
given to the development of a native rural 
culture. Other topics are continuing edu- 
cation and the relation of the farm group 
to labor and industry. 


Delinquents Beware! 


A FEW thousand miles of separation do 
not seem to hinder libraries from cooperat- 
ing in the collection of overdue books, 
writes Helen E. Vogleson, Los Angeles 
county librarian. In June, 1938, the Los 
Angeles County Public Library learned 
through the sheriff's office and the Pasa- 
dena Storage Company that the household 
goods of a delinquent borrower had been 
forwarded to Pittsburgh. Through the 
helpfulness of Ralph Munn, director of 
the Carnegie Library, volumes 1 and 2 
of Bennett’s Chemical Formula, valued at 
$12, were returned to Los Angeles. 

In April of this year a request came 
from Mr. Munn for assistance in tracing 
a Pittsburgh book to an address given in 
Downey, Calif. 
Library followed the movements of the 
delinquent from Downey to Verdugo City 


The Los Angeles County 


and finally to Lynwood, and from in- 
formation obtained a report was made to 
Mr. Munn that the book could be located 
in the little town of Monaca, Pa. The 
book, valued at $10, was thereby returned 
to its home in the Pittsburgh library. 


Recreation Congress 


Boston, the birthplace of the play- 
ground movement in America, will be the 
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meeting place of the National Recreation 
Congress, October 9 to 13. “Recreation 
and Democracy” will be one of the main 
themes of the congress. 

will be at the Hotel Statler. 


Headquarters 


Giving Leadership in the 
Arts 


Tue Cortland (N.Y.) Free Library 
recently reported developments in which 
the library assumed a leading role as a 
community center in the field of the arts. 
The new art gallery in the library opened 
a little over a year ago with an amateur art 
show which revealed an unexpectedly 
strong local interest in creative work in the 
arts. With the cooperation of the public 
school art supervisor and the Y.W.C.A. 
adult education director, the library crys- 
tallized this interest by promoting the 
formation of a local Art Club, and by be- 
coming a member of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, thereby obtaining special 
privileges and advice which aided ma- 
terially in providing a continuous series of 
exhibitions throughout the year. The 
program also included lectures and demon- 
strations by well-known sculptors and 
artists, mimeographed book lists, and spe- 
cial displays in other parts of the library. 
By the end of the year, the Art Club had 
100 members and divided itself into a 
Sketch Club and a Craft Club in order 
to serve members’ 
tively. 


interests more effec- 
The library gallery also afforded 
the opportunity for the first exhibition 
of the newly formed local Camera Club 
which showed some notable work. An- 
other strong but unsuspected local interest 
was revealed by the library’s offering of 
free Sunday afternoon musicales. The 
musicales and exhibitions were excep- 
tionally well attended by a great vari- 
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ety of people. Students from the high 
school across the street made especially 
good use of the latter opportunity during 
the noon recess. 


Add to Script Exchange 


BROADCASTERS MAY LIKE to know that 
100 additional scripts listed in a supple- 
ment to the Third Edition Catalog may 
now be borrowed from the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, Washington, D.C. 
For a free copy of the supplement, write 
the exchange. 

A descriptive list of colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States which offer 
courses in radio 
obtainable from the exchange. 


broadcasting is also 


Ten Soil Erosion Charts 


A SERIES OF TEN conservation charts, 
prepared by the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service to show methods of erosion con- 
trol, are brought to our attention by Mil- 
dred Benton, librarian of the service, as an 
attractive addition to soil conservation dis- 
plays. Each chart is 19} by 244 inches 
and consists of six half-tones showing 
a field before and after the application 
of erosion control. The charts may be 
obtained free by writing to the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, Washington, 


D.C, 


Washington Use Doubles in 
20 Years 


IN HIS LAST annual report, George F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Washington 
(D.C.) Public Library, notes an increase 
of 259 per cent in the number of books bor- 
rowed for home use by Washington read- 


(Continued on page 522) 











A.L.A. NEWS 
Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 27-30, 1939 


From San Francisco 

THE USUAL news summary of the 
annual conference is omitted this year to 
permit full reports on such matters as the 
protest against the MacLeish appointment, 
discussion of the Activities Committee 
report, and the proposed Library Publicity 
Honor Roll. 

All general sessions addresses, includ- 
ing those given during the “Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” broadcast will be found 
in the conference Proceedings, except the 
addresses by former President Ferguson 
and President Munn, printed in this issue. 

With the cooperation of the A.L.A. 
Publicity Committee and the Lending Sec- 
tion, we are glad to publish promptly 
three of the talks given before the clinic 
on “Staff Relations with the Public.” 
Professor Lehman’s address at the clinic 
will appear in the Library Journal and 
the addresses by Mr. Schermerhorn and 
Althea Warren in the Proceedings. 

The clinic was so popular that there 
Was standing room only at the first ses- 
sion and three talks were repeated at 
overflow meetings because so many people 
wanted to hear them. 

Approximately three thousand people 
attended the conference which was one 
of the most delightful which we per- 
sonally have known. The weather was 
perfect, the hospitality even more charm- 
ing than we had anticipated, and the 
city itself enchanting. Now we under- 


stand why people who have visited 


San Francisco always want to live there! 

That good friend of libraries, Dr. John 
H. Finley, was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Association during the confer- 
ence and the late Dr. H. H. B. Meyer 
was also honored (see page 504). 

As a token of appreciation for the aid 
which the A.L.A. has given the war-torn 
libraries of Chinese colleges and univer- 
sities, the Library Association of China, 
through the chairman of its Executive 
Board, Mr. T. L. Yuan, presented to 
the A.L.A. during the conference a lac- 
quered casket symbolic of the golden cas- 
kets of ancient China which were the 
earliest storehouses of knowledge known 
in human history. 

Most Council action will be reported 
in the Proceedings but A.L.A. members 
may be glad to know that President 
Roosevelt has been asked to continue the 
reduced postal rates on books; that there 
is a Council endorsed “Library Bill of 
Rights” similar to that recently passed by 
the Des Moines Public Library Board (a 
copy of which may be obtained from 
the A.L.A. Publicity Division), and that 
the only report on the federal aid bill 
which can be given is that, at this writing, 
the status of the bill is unchanged. It is 
still before the Senate; it has not yet been 
acted upon by the House Committee on 
Education. 

Ralph Munn of Pittsburgh heads the 
new officers elected. The others include 
Essae M. Culver, of Baton Rouge, La., 
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first vice president and president-elect; 
Donald Coney, University of Texas 
Library, second vice president; Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee, treasurer. 
Members of the Executive Board 
elected include Flora B. Ludington, of 
Mt. Holyoke College Library, and Keyes 
B. Metcalf, Harvard University Library. 
Members of the Council elected include 
H. Marjorie Beal* of Raleigh, N.C., 
Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois 
Library School, Donald B. Gilchrist, Uni- 
versity of Rochester Library, John Boyn- 
ton Kaiser, Oakland, and Edgar S. Rob- 


inson, Vancouver, B.C. 


National Library Statistics, 
1938 

THE NUMBER of people in the United 
States without public library service has 
decreased by almost 3,000,000 since 1934, 
according to statistics reported at the joint 
open meeting of the A.L.A. Library Ex- 
tension Board and the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries during the San 
Francisco conference (see table, opposite 
page). 

A comparison of figures for the year 
1938 with corresponding figures for 1934, 
indicates the following progress: 


In 1934, only 77,644,948 persons, or 63.3 
per cent of the total population, had library 
service. 

In 1938, the number had been increased 
to 80,596,235, or 65.7 per cent of the total 
population. 

Out of some 3000-o0dd counties, there are 
still 897 without a single public library within 
their boundaries, as compared with 1000 in 
1934. Only 40 cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion lack public libraries. 

Where libraries were available, more than 
403 million books were borrowed for home 
reading in 1938. This represents a 10 per 
cent decrease in use compared with the de- 
pression high figure of 1934 but does not take 


into account the reference use of libraries 
which usually equals and sometimes exceeds 
the use for home reading. 

The total number of persons who still do 
not enjoy free access to books through public 
libraries is 42,178,811 (34.3 per cent of 
the total population) as contrasted with 
45,130,098 in 1934 (36.7 per cent of the total 
population). 

Rural people constitute 91.8 per cent of 
the 42 million people without library service 
or 71.9 per cent of the entire rural popula- 
tion. 

In 20 states, more than 50 per cent of the 
people have no public library service. The 
highest per cent (86) is in Mississippi but 
W.P.A. rural projects help to make books 
available in some of the bookless areas. 

Pennsylvania and Texas are highest in 
numbers of citizens without free book privi- 
leges with totals of more than 3 million in 
each state, according to figures released by 
the librarians. 

A sunnier side to the picture, however, 
was presented in Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, and Vermont, 
where everyone enjoys some form of public 
library service. In New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island the number of those without 
library service is less than 1 per cent of the 
population. 

Expenditures for public libraries increased 
in all but a few states, the new figures reveal, 
with a total increase in expenditure of nearly 
6 million dollars. Per capita expenditures 
(on the total population) increased 5§ cents. 

Ohio and California showed the highest 
per capita expenditures for libraries, 89 
cents, and Mississippi ranked lowest with 3 
cents per capita. Seventeen states are spend- 
ing more than 50 cents per capita. 


Publicity Exhibit Available 


LIBRARIANS, state library associations, 
and library commissions are invited to bor- 
row a new publicity exhibit displayed at 
the San conference of the 
A.L.A. Sponsored by the Publicity Com- 
mittee and the County 


Francisco 


and_ Regional 


Libraries Section, and arranged by Dor- 
cas W. Reid of the San Mateo County 


Public Library Statistics ( By States) 
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Library, the exhibit features publicity used 
in county and regional libraries, but con- 
tains many valuable suggestions for any 
library. 

Material from many states and from 
Canada, Hawaii, and England is arranged 
in compact, attractive folders easily dis- 
played on any table. These folders show 
how libraries use radio, exhibits, news- 
papers and magazines, library publications, 
and outdoor advertising (including book- 
mobile) as publicity mediums. 

Newspaper stories were selected to show 
sample news items successfully used: 
annual report, new building, library insti- 
tute, new staff member, work with public 
schools, timely exhibit, special services 
inaugurated (bookmobile, readers advisor, 
etc.), new books at branches, an editorial 
column on the library’s need for more 
support, a general feature story (inter- 
viewing head librarian telling main points 
of county library program and how it 
works), and a special feature story, the 
perennial “bookmark” one, 
fashion of the 
books by patrons. 


telling in 
humorous items left in 

Library publications include informa- 
tion leaflets, annual reports, book lists, 
bulletins, dodgers, letters to branch librar- 
ians, manuals, and miscellaneous special 
items. 

One section of the exhibit is devoted 
to publicity and promotional materials 
from state-wide agencies, and includes such 
reports as “Library Service for Ohio,” 
“Libraries in Vermont,” “Library Oppor- 
tunities for and 
Libraries in Nova Scotia.” 


Texans,” “Regional 

Also included in the exhibit were large 
panels showing work with schools, pic- 
tures of branches, maps and posters, good 
ideas. Many counties sent beautiful large 
maps and pictures showing service on a 
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county-wide basis graphically and vividly. 
These are too bulky to be a part of the 
traveling exhibit. 

The exhibit may be borrowed from the 
A.L.A. Publicity Division, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for the cost 
of transportation only. 


Omit August Issue 


Due To the fact that A.L.A. members 
received really two news Bulletins in one 
in the 96-page report of the third Activi- 
ties Committee in June, there will be no 
news issue in August. The annual reports 
will be published in September, a news 
issue October 1, and the San Francisco 
conference proceedings October 15. 


Announce Oberly Winners 


LouIsE 0. BERCAW and Annie M. 
Hannay, in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Library, Washington, have re- 
ceived the Oberly Memorial Prize for 
their bibliography, ‘Land Utilization, 
1918-36,” according to Cora L. Feld- 
kamp, chairman of the A.L.A. Commit- 
tee on the Oberly Memorial Fund. The 
prize is awarded biennially to the com- 
piler of the best bibliography on agricul- 
ture or the related sciences. 

Honorable mention was given to Helen 
Hennefrund and Esther M. Colvin for 
their bibliography on “The Soybean In- 
dustry,” and to F. G. Renner, Edward C. 
Crafts, Theo C. Hartman, and Lincoln 
Ellison for their joint effort on the “Man- 
agement of Western Ranges, Livestock, 
and Wild Life.” 

Others submitting entries in this eighth 
competition, and their subjects, are: Ellen 
D. Kistler, “Local Flora Published Since 
1890;” Jose I. Otero and Melville T. 
Cook, “Mycology and Phytopathology of 
Central and South America, Mexico, and 
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the West Indies.”” A copy of each bib- 
liography has been deposited in the United 
States Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary. 

Members of the committee, in addition 
to the chairman, are: Paul Alcorn, Ralph 
M. Brown, Edna C. Noble, Caroline E. 


Reinke, and Frances Warner. 


Miss Long Honored 


HARRIET C. LONG, a member of the 
A.L.A. Executive Board, recently was 
given the degree of doctor of letters by 
Willamette University, honoring her ad- 
ministration as Oregon state librarian and 
her contribution to library service in this 
country and abroad. 


H. H. B. Meyer Memorial Fund 


(Continued from page 504) 
with the administration of an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to provide books for the 
adult blind. 

He was president of the American Li- 
brary Association in 1924-25, served as 
president of the Bibliographical Society of 
America from 1926-29, and was a secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Council of Learned 
Societies. 

He was deeply interested in professional 
questions and in the advancement of librar- 
ianship in its service to practical affairs as 
well as to research. 

His friends, it is said, knew him best 
perhaps as a collector of fine books particu- 
In all of 


the years that he was laboriously employed 


larly in the English language. 


as librarian and bibliographer he somehow 
found time to keep up with authors of the 
time, particularly the younger poets, and 
to read and collect widely the finest edi- 
tions of English and American authors. 
Dr. William Warner Bishop has voiced 
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THe Late Dr. 
HoNoRED AT FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
LUNCHEON 


H. H. B. Meyer 


the sentiment of Dr. Meyer’s admirers in 
saying that he combined those qualities 
which in the older type of librarian find 
their best illustration to the younger gen- 
eration. 

Mrs. Meyer, widow of Dr. Meyer, now 
living in Washington, D.C., guaranteed 
the completion of the fund from the be- 
ginning but wished her husband’s many 
friends and admirers to have a part in it if 
they desired. Contributions to complete 
the fund came from scores of friends both 
in this country and abroad. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Frances E. Willard Centenary 
To THE Eprror: 


The centenary year of Frances E. Willard, 
outstanding nineteenth-century women’s 
leader, gives local librarians an excellent op- 
portunity to participate in national and local 
observance. 

The A.L.A. Executive Board has stated 
that in its opinion Willard Week, to be held 
September 24 to 30, is a matter which should 
be brought to the attention of local libraries, 
and the Library of Congress is planning an 
important exhibit the latter part of Septem- 
ber. 

For a special bookshelf with reading lists 
and current and early editions of Willard 
books, the Willard souvenir map as well as 
mementoes of local origin would be effective 
in drawing interest. Librarians desiring 
such material should write to the national 
secretary, Frances E. Willard Centenary 
Celebration, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill., for assistance. 

Suggested book items include Pioneer 
Girl, by Mrs. J. M. Judson, illustrated by 
Genevieve Foster, a book for children just 
published by Rand McNally; Miss Willard’s 
autobiography, Glimpses of Fifty Years, 
chosen for a list of 100 best books by women 
of the last century; and Frances Willard of 
Evanston, a recent biography by L. J. Trow- 
bridge, Willett and Clark, publisher. 

Marian D. ToMuinson, Chairman 
A.L.A. Trustees Section 
Evanston, III. 


Lowell’s Radio Series 
To THE EpiTor: 

In March we began a series of weekly 
broadcasts of children’s programs. We 
were very fortunate in having the full co- 
operation of our local radio station, WLLH, 
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so that the programs cost us nothing but our 
time. We made up our own signature 
which is played at the beginning and end of 
our half hour and combine one or two 
stories and music for the remaining time. 
The newspapers have given us good publicity 
and our listeners have increased with the 
rapidity and at the rate of a snowball roll- 
ing down hill. 

Results are amazing, both in the chil- 
dren’s room and the adult section. Our 
average daily circulation in the children’s 
room was about 80. Last week it jumped 
to 556, a new high, especially remarkable 
since on that day the children were at school 
until 3:30 P.M. and the room closed at 6 
o'clock. During this time, over 2000 new 
juvenile borrowers have registered and, best 
of all, we have aroused a great deal of in- 
terest and pride in the library for we find 
that fully as many adults as children enjoy 
the program. 

ELEANOR M. Corryn, Assistant Librarian 

City Library 
Lowell, Mass. 


Cooperative Center 
To THE Epiror: 


The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. is 
not having an exhibit at the New York fair. 
There is, however, a display of the Swedish 
Cooperatives. 

The cooperative league has announced 
that the Cooperative Restaurant at 136 East 
Forty-fourth Street will be its center dur- 
ing the fair. Its work is being displayed 
there and includes the Cooperative Book 
Club and the Cooperative for Libraries. 
Members are being invited to make this 
restaurant an informal meeting place while 
they are in the city. 

GeraLtp D. McDona.p 
New York City 
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On the “Library of Tomorrow” 


To THE EpirTor: 


While I often agree heartily with Mr. 
Shera, I have the feeling that there is more 
of value in the Library of Tomorrow than 
he finds of worth. 

To Mr. Shera’s favorable mention of the 
chapters by Joeckel and Mishoff, Wriston, 
and Munn, I would add mention of the 
chapter by Mitchell. Almost alone among 
the “senior” contributors to this volume, 
he noticeably puts “mechanical miracles” and 
“reference robots” on a lower plane than 
human and social problems as important 
items for consideration in the library picture 
of the future. At least he gives passing 
reference to the possible danger that our 
future might be that of a “society where it 
is the librarian who would be throttled and 
his office reduced to that of propaganda... . 
Even as the biologists had to fight for 50 
years for freedom of experimentation and 
had to face obstruction and established in- 
terests fearful of their findings, so social 
scientists may be cramped and hindered in 
their research and librarians in the collection 
of materials, by the entrenched forces of 
those who feel they will suffer from social 
change and the results of investigation into 
our economic and political situation.” 

My chief criticisms of the book as a 
whole would be two. First, its worthy ideas 
could have been as ably expressed in fewer 
words. Second, its analyses often seem to 
take place in a vacuum. Able as the analyses 
usually are as description and prophecy with 
reference to technical matters, the library’s 
place in the social scene is seldom pictured. 
The library is conceded to be a social in- 
stitution that is inevitably affected by, and 
at least potentially capable of playing a vital 
role in effecting, social change. Yet too 
seldom does this vital substance emerge 
above the surface descriptions of techniques 
and forms. 

Population trends, distribution of income 
with reference to library support, urban- 
ization-ruralization, mechanization of life’s 
daily activities, democracy as substance and 
as a way of life, democracy and propaganda, 
and democracy and cultural leadership are 
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a few vital aspects of life in an era of social 
change that are of vast significance to the 
substance, in contrast with the form, of 
progressive librarianship. I wish that a 
leading social scientist might have had at 
least one chapter for these and other factors. 
Wituiam P. Tucker, Librarian 
State Library 
Olympia, Wash. 


State Meetings 

Kentucky—October 12 to 14, at Louis- 
ville 

Oklahoma—October 12 to 14, at Ada 

West Virginia—October 13 and 14, at 
Morgantown 

Wyoming—October 19 to 21, at Sheridan 

Participating with Pennsylvania in the 
meeting October 12 to 14 at Hershey will 
be Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
the District of Columbia. 


Days of ’39 
(Continued from page 462) 


a delicate web across the Golden Gate, that 
man may speed on his way unobstructed; 
but statesmanship fails miserably after ten 
years to solve the jigsaw puzzle of the de- 
pression, which remains a mountainous ob- 
struction across man’s path. 

Perhaps you may hold that these things 
do not concern us librarians as ’39ers. 
Therein I would have to disagree with 
you. You will not deny that we are the 
keepers of the garnered wisdom of all time. 
Our ethical code may not permit us to ad- 
vocate, but is there any rule against our 
knowing more about books than the call 
numbers which mysteriously enable us to 
find one title among a million? We must 
become more than physical jailers of the 
sublimated personalities upon our excellent 
steel shelves. I am sure that the old regime 
of the librarian, which held him a slave 
to mechanical routine, is doomed—as sure 
as I am that California poppies are golden 
and that California lupine is blue, and that 
in springtime they form a poem more lyrical 
than poet has yet written. 

I am sure the day is dawning when the 
librarian will expect and be expected to 
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make definite contribution to the solution of 
these problems. A way will be found if we 
but have the vision, as did the "49ers when 
gold hung at the end of their rainbow. 

This sixty-first conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association has again taken the 
book as its theme. It is the cornerstone and 
the bricks in the walls of our temple of 
service and of wisdom. As long as our 
thinkers write as their conscience dictates, 
being unafraid to speak honestly and point- 
edly of president or priest, of money baron 
or labor leader, just so long is there hope 
that freedom will endure in this America 
of our fathers, and that a way will be 
found to cure the ills of our body politic. 

We librarians of ’39 and the years to 
follow have an increasingly vital part to 
play in the program ahead. Let us unite, 
seek understanding, toil unceasingly, play 
high stakes in the world of service to others. 
Surely, courage was not all used up by 
those miners of ’49! 


Ernest Cushing Richardson 
(Continued from page 472) 


applications, of vision for great, even grandi- 
ose, projects, and impatience for practical re- 
sults. A day’s work, or play, with him was 
an education in background, an orientation 
in the present, and an exciting stimulus to 
the future. No new routine, device, or in- 
strument but found new possibilities—and 
impossibilities, too—in his hands; rarely did 
his associates trace back a system, theory, or 
philosophy of library work without finding 
that Dr. Richardson had had a hand in it. 

As his education was fundamentally reli- 
gious, so were his character and behavior, 
though Who’s Who records no church mem- 
bership. His philosophy of life was a kindly 
one, his correction of subordinates’ mistakes 
less a penalty than a diagnosis of their 
causes. And, again paradoxically, the 
remedy was always so compounded of im- 
patience at one piece of stupidity and of 
discerning praise for merits recognized on 
other occasions that the praise was more 
chastening than the blame. 

His retirement before any flagging of his 
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energies must have been a hardship, the 
death of Mrs. Richardson deprived him of 
an affectionate and an intellectual compan- 
ionship which few men have known how to 
prize as he did, and his own serious illness 
cut off all his activities for a time. Never- 
theless, after all, he continued his activities 
for nearly another decade, less energetically 
and conspicuously perhaps, but still steadily, 
philosophically, and, so far as one could see, 
happily till the end. 

H. B. VAN Hoesen 


Library Development within 
the States 
(Continued from page 465) 


ing to its reorganization will be before you 
for consideration and decision. As your 
President, it will become my duty to exhort 
you to study and action in behalf of the 
A.L.A. 

It is quite clear in my mind, however, 
that the strength and influence of any na- 
tional association depend largely upon the 
standing of its members in their own home 
communities. When libraries are known 
to be staffed by competent professional 
workers and are given funds to maintain 
adequate public services, librarians will have 
honor and influence at home. When their 
national professional association speaks, it 
will then speak with authority. We can, 
then, serve the A.L.A. no better than by im- 
proving conditions at home: in our own li- 
braries, of course, for we are paid to do that, 
but also in aiding in the development of our 
state library agency and our state association. 


Interviewing 
(Continued from page 484) 


More important still, it is the only way to 
insure accuracy. 

The interpretation of material obtained 
by the interview method must be safeguarded 
in every way possible to avoid fallacious in- 
ferences. ‘The chief sources of error are to 


be found in the tendency of the interviewee 
to conceal any facts which would present him 
in a disadvantageous light and in the tendency 
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of the interviewer to slant the facts in the 
direction of his own theories or prejudices. 
Some scientists question the validity of the 
interview technique for research purposes be- 
cause of these limitations with respect to 
reliability. In general, however, experts 
agree that the interview is an indispensable 
tool which is essential to progress in the social 
sciences. They believe we should work in 
the direction of improving its reliability 
through a more scientific exploitation of its 
possibilities. Thus the “art” of interviewing, 
like most other arts, turns out to be depend- 
ent upon the application of scientific princi- 
ples. This means more and better training 
for the interviewer. 


Loan Desk Problems 
(Continued from page 479) 


somebody else by saying, “Well, I got it.” 
That kind doesn’t last long around our place. 
They are the exception, again; they are 
not the rule. Oftentimes, in breaking a rule 
and granting them an exception, we very 
definitely let them know they cannot re- 
peat it. 

Member: How do you enforce that? 

Mr. Markley: We have a cross file on 
that. Before we go too far with you on 
adjustment, we refer to the file and find out 
whether you have been there twenty times 
before this year or whether it is the first 
offense. 

Member: What do you do when a per- 
son takes an article from your store, re- 
turns it damaged, insists it was that way 
when she took it out, and is seemingly sincere 
about it? 

Mr. Markley: There, again, you have a 
problem similar to ours. We do the same 
thing you do. We have repeated inspections, 
and the chances are the law of averages is 
in our favor. The chances are it was not 
damaged when it went out. However, we 
have a little more latitude than you have. 
We try to talk to that customer. If we do 
not get anywhere, maybe we do make an 
exception and take the merchandise back, but 
we don’t have so much of that. There, 
again, you have the law of averages. Deal 
with each person as an individual case. 
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Public Relations Program 
(Continued from page 493) 


tant force in rural education and recreation. 
Library-sponsored programs of book news, 
reviews, et cetera, planned by competent 
persons, have proved good publicity in a 
number of county systems. Arrangements 
for free time can often be made since a li- 
brary program has educational value. 
Library slides shown in town movie thea- 
ters reach a remarkable number of persons 
and are effective if cleverly prepared. 
There are, of course, many other methods 
of establishing successful public relations for 
county or regional libraries. The choice of 
any program will be determined by local 
library conditions, finances, size of staff, et 
cetera. But after all is said, the quality of 
service that the library gives throughout the 
area in its many points of contact is the most 
effective form of publicity that it can provide. 


San Francisco Friends 
(Continued from page 507) 


American Library Association in its efforts 
to extend the usefulness and scope of library 
service. 

In the mural decorations of the public 
library entrance in Santa Fe is this lettered 
motto in Spanish: Con Bueno Libros No 
Estas Solo. Its translation is, “With good 
books no one is alone.” I hope that the ac- 
tivities of the American Library Association 
will help make possible the realization of the 
goal at some not too far distant day when 
“no one is alone.” 


Other messages were from Governor 
Francis P. Murphy of New Hampshire, 
presented by B. Ruth Jeffries; from Gover- 
nor Charles A. Sprague, of Oregon, read by 
Mrs. A. B. Peacock; from Governor Cul- 
bert L. Olson, of the host state, represented 
by Kenneth I. Fulton who declared for 
California’s chief executive: 

“I believe in the fine work being done by 
the libraries of today and I hope their serv- 
ices inay continue to spread everywhere.” 

The most distant governor to be repre- 
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sented was Governor Joseph P. Poindexter 
of Hawaii whose official delegate, Mrs. J. 
D’Arcy Northwood, also represented the 
Friends of the Library of Hawaii. 

At the speakers’ table also were Mrs. 
Minna McGauley, president of the board of 
directors of the Oakland Public Library; 
Mrs. M. L. Sloss, president of the Citizens’ 
Library Council of California; Mrs. Carrie 
L. Hoyt, senior member of the City Council 
of Berkeley, who represented the mayor; 
Robert M. Lester, secretary of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York; Ella V. Aldrich, 
representing a group of Carnegie Fellows 
who recently pledged a gift to the A.L.A.; 
Annie Florence Brown, beloved patroness 
and library friend of California; and Robert 
Rea, San Francisco librarian. 


MacLeish Appointment 
(Continued from page 467) 


justed to educational and social changes. 
They are best operated, improved, and ex- 
tended under the direction of a man who 
understands how and why they are per- 
formed. They would certainly deteriorate 
under amateur leadership. 
the library would suffer. 

The appointment of a man as a figurehead 
would do no honor to the appointee. It 
would, however, be a denial of the value of 
professional training and experience. 

If any senator thinks that the American 
Library Association may not fully represent 
all library opinion, he is respectfully urged 
to solicit the opinions of librarians and mem- 
bers of library boards in his own state. 

The Congress and the people are proud of 
the Library of Congress. They should have 
as librarian of that institution one who is not 
only a gentleman and a scholar but who is 
also the ablest administrator available. 


Those who use 


At the Council meeting when the Mac- 
Leish appointment was discussed, President 
Ferguson revealed that in November, 1937, 
when the A.L.A. Executive Board first 
learned of Dr. Putnam’s proposed re- 
tirement, it at once decided that an Ameri- 
can Library Association committee should 
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be appointed to advise with the President 
if he so desired, regarding Dr. Putnam’s 
successor. 

Members of the A.L.A. committee ap- 
pointed included Harrison W. Craver, Linda 
A. Eastman, William Warner Bishop, Harry 
Miller Lydenberg and Louis Round Wilson. 
Dr. Ferguson was added to the committee 
when he became President. 

In June, 1938, when a bill passed both 
houses of Congress authorizing librarian 
emeritus status for Dr. Putnam, President 
Craver wired President Roosevelt commend- 
ing the bill, suggesting desirable qualifications 
for Dr. Putnam’s successor and offering 
to assist in any way possible. Acknowledg- 
ment of the telegram gave assurance that 
“vour suggestions will have 


every 
. . ” 
sideration. 


con- 

At no time, however, has President Roose- 
velt asked the advice of the committee and 
when the committee has requested interviews, 
they have been refused. 

Since the American Library Association 
protest, the Senate Library Committee has 
recommended confirmation of Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s appointment, but as this is being 
written, action by the Senate is still to be 
taken.? 


The Clearing House 
(Continued from page 512) 


ers last year as compared with 1918. In 
round numbers, book circulation totaled 
more than 3,000,000 volumes in 1938, plus 
253,000 mounted pictures, and 13,000 music 
scores. Nonfiction circulation was 53 per 
cent. 


Book Week 1939 


“Books around the World” is the slogan 
for Book Week, to be observed November 
12 to 18. Book Week headquarters, 62 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York City, 
announces that aids in celebrating the week 
will be ready in the fall. Books and read- 
ing as a means of international understand- 
ing and friendship are to be emphasized. 


1 Appointment confirmed by the Senate June 29 
Ep. 





























Wants and Offers 


The Library of Congress, Linn R. 
Blanchard, chief, Division of Accessions, 
offers for five one-cent stamps to cover mail- 
ing: Senatorial Career of Robert Latham 
Owen, by Edward Elmer Keso. . . Garden- 
vale, P. Q., Canada, Garden City Press 
[1938.] 1180p. (Contribution to Educa- 
tion. George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. No. 190.) 


Denver (Colo.) Bibliographical Center, 
Denver Public Library, John VanMale, di- 
rector, wants: Publishers’ W eekly, vols. 1-35, 
37, 39, 42-44, 55-58, 61-114. 


Denver (Colo.) Public Library, Genealogy 
Department, wants: Somerset County His- 
torical Quarterly, vol. 1, no. 1; vol. 4, no. 3; 
vol. 5, no. 4; vol. 7, no. 2. 16th Congress, 
1st sess., H. doc. no. §5, serial no. 34. 26th 
Congress, Ist sess., doc. no. 262, serial no. 
369. Cape May County, New Jersey, His- 
torical and Genealogical Quarterly; Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society Register, vol. 
31; vol. 32, nos. 1-2; vols. 33, 34, 35. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, offers 
free to any library: David F. Houston’s 
Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet, 2 vols. 


Haverhill (Mass.) Public Library, Don- 
ald K. Campbell, librarian, offers for trans- 
portation costs: 4.L.4. Bulletin, 35 nos., 
1927-32; Adult Education and the Library, 
14 nos. 


University of Kansas City, Mo., Horace S. 
Moses, director, which started its collection 
in 1933, is very desirous of procuring back 
files of professional library journals. A 
limited budget makes extensive purchase im- 
possible but the university will be grateful 
for the gift of duplicates which libraries have 
to offer for cost of transportation. 


Louisiana State University Library, Uni- 
versity, James A. McMillen, director, wants 
the following Department of Agriculture 
publications: Soils Bureau: Circular, nos. 1, 
77, 78. Statistics Bureau: Crop Reporter, 
vols. 1-14; Statistical Reports, vols. 1-21, 24 
(pts. 27, 28, 30), 34 (pts. 140, 142), 35 (cir- 


culars 5-8). Vegetable Physiology and Path- 
ology Division: Bulletin, no. 7; Circular, nos. 
1-16, 18. Weather Bureau: Annual Report, 
1893; Bulletin, nos. 11, 12, 21, 25; Bulletin 
(lettered), nos. A, B, C, E, H, K, L, N, O, 
R; Monthly Weather Review, 1872-81, vols. 
1-18; vols. 19-38, 40 (January-March, 
May, October, November) 41 (May), 50 
(June-December), 55 (June, September- 
December), 56 (January-May, July-De- 
cember), 57 (January and February). So- 
licitor of Department of Agriculture: Cir- 
cular, nos. 1-6, 9-13, 21. 


Manchester (N.H.) City Library, Caro- 
line B. Clement, librarian, offers for trans- 
portation costs about 200 volumes of Serial 
Documents published by the United States 
from 37th Congress, 2d session, to 53d Con- 
gress, 3d session; reference may be made to 
serial numbers. Some departmental publica- 
tions are available. 


Peoria (Ill.) Public Library, Earl W. 
Browning, librarian, offers free for trans- 
portation the following reports: Chicago, 
Board of Education, 1873-83. New York 
City, Department of Education, 1898-1903, 
1905, 1907-09, 1913-15. 

College of Puget Sound Library, Tacoma, 
Wash., Warren L. Perry, librarian, wants 
for cost of transportation, exchange, or to 
consider for purchase: Congressional Record, 
vol. 19, nos. 7, 9, 10, index; vol. 21, nos. I-11, 
index; vol. 22, no. 4, index; vol. 25, nos. 1, 
3; vol. 26, nos. 1-10, index; vol. 55, no. 1. 


Purdue University School of Science, 
Howard E. Enders, dean, wants: Reader’s 
Digest, 1922 and 1923. 


Utah Agricultural Experiment Station Li- 
brary, Logan, Gladys L. Harrison, in charge 
of publications, wishes to sell set of Library 
of Congress cards for U. S. Department of 
Agriculture publications, made available 
through the consolidation of the station li- 
brary with the main college library. Card 
cabinet also for sale. There are 72 catalog 
drawers and an estimated 67,500 cards. Ex- 
change for library reference sets will also 
be considered. 
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